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Lady Writing by Jan Vermeer. Lent by Lady Oakes. See Page 10 





19th Century American Paintings 


LOUIS C. MOELLER, N.A. 
1855-1930 


EXHIBITION DURING NOVEMBER 
AMERICAN GENRE 


“HER FIRST SAVINGS" 
Oil on Canvas—18" x 24’—gold leaf frame. $1,200. 


“Panorama” for November will picture and describe with prices in plain 
figures the paintings in this show. 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 
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210 EAST 57th STREET. 
NEW YORK 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 







WATERCOLORS e ETCHINGS 


ROSE NEDWILL 


THRU NOV. 10 


8th STREET GALLERY 


33 WEST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Where It Hurts 

Sir: You asked for it, so here it is. Since 
we are neither “reds” or “pinks,” we are 
not interested in a magazine that ignores 
the good art of our country and caters al- 
most wholly to and abets the communistic 
propoganda that is aimed at destroying 
our American way of life. This debased 
art is one of their avenues of influence. It 
is exceedingly unpleasant to behold, and 
discouraging to see Americans help Russia 
in her efforts to enslave America. If and 
when you become re-Americanized, we 
may find your magazine of some interest. 


—H. D. Pout, San Antonio. 


No Kin 


Sir: The Dirty Palette and Picasso 
Peale are entirely out of keeping with 
your magazine. Was surprised the first 
time I saw that Ben Wolf was also a 
good serious art reporter. . Evelyn 
Marie Stuart must be a very close rela- 
tive or must be paying you for her space. 
Why run her repetitions every single 
issue? 

—Leon Amyx, Salinas, Cal. 


Confused and Depressed 
Sir: While in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains of Tennessee this summer, I think 
I was able to answer a patron’s dis- 
couraged remark that American art was 
in a dreadfully depressed state with this 
answer: “American Art has a great her- 
itage. Matter has been confused with 
means to the point that the potential 
patron dare not choose what he likes, 
for fear of losing on his investment—the 
poorest way for a layman to decorate 
his home. Therefore, it is the patronage 
of American art that is confused and 
depressed.” 
—Mnkrs. EMILY Barto, New York City. 


Deutsch Atom-ized 

Str: Of all the hopeless lows in the field 
of aesthetic endeavor the Pepsi-Cola third 
annual is a mournful manifestation of 
what can happen to men who are left to 
their own devices in a world of hot and 
bothered disaster and great calamity. The 
painter believes that to be heard in the 
market place or a picture gallery he must 
shriek dissonantly. 

That absurd corroded portrayal of 
“What Atomic War Will Do to You,” is 
a pathetic, a very inadequate pretense of 
what an atomic blast will really do to 
you. No, my dear ArT DIGEST, it isn’t one 
bit like the Pepsi-Cola prize picture. An 
atomic bomb is mighty and terrifying but 
it can’t and should not be ineptly carica- 
tured. A mighty blast does not in its 
seething annihiliation make people with 
corroded necks look up vacuously. It isn’t 
that the Deutsch picture is too ugly— it is 
too foolish, too childish. It is nothing 
more than a very poor painting of a Salz- 
burg peasant who had been subjected to 
an unsuccessful operation for a goiter. 


We know that Mr. Deutsch did not try 
to be realistic. It is evident that he could 
not be, but the next time I am sent to 
report on an atomic explosion I shall see 
that Mr. Deutsch stands against the rail 
of my ship for I know that will lift him 
from the inadequate conception of What 
Atomic War Will Really Do to Him and 
to You. I know that the Pepsi-Cola back- 
ers could do more good if they gave their 
next prize to men of science. 


—CaptT. WALDO C. SPEARS, 
New York. 
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19th Century Landscapes 
“‘Beauty Spots of the British Isles” 
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Eva R. Stotesbury 


(Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury) 
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ANDREWS LINNELL 
Chestnut Hill Philadelphia, Pa. BONINGTON PERCY 
GEORGE COLE PYNE 
CONSTABLE VICKERS 
November 25, 26 and 27, 1946 MEADOWS WITHERINGTON 








and many others 
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Fine French Furniture and Furnishings, 
Silver, Table China and Glass, Jade and 
other Carvings, Miniatures, X VIII Century 










English and French Engravings, Oriental 
Rugs, Library of Books, Objects of Art 
and Decorations. 
















Exhibition from Thursday, November 
21st until the day of sale (excluding 
Sunday, November 24th) 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed upon receipt 
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MACBETH GALLERY 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr.. writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


First Southeastern Annual 

reer BECAUSE the people know better how to live, the 

~ South has long played a traditional role as an important 
font of American culture. However, since the turn of the 
century, the bulk of her artists have been forced by financial 
circumstances to seek support in other sections—places where 
the dead hand of the ancestral portrait does not hold such 
tight reins on the young and the adventurous. Today the 
South stands on the edge of economic resurgence, and since 
art, wealth and leisure have always been handmaidens in 
history, we can expect a renascence of artistic expression. 
Will this be a vital art, worthy of the soil that gives it birth? 
It will only be vital if local art lovers give it material sup- 
port. For art does not travel far alone. 

The First Southeastern Annual, being held at the High 
Museum in Atlanta until Nov. 15 is a gesture in the right 
direction. As one of the two jurors (along with Robert 
Philipp), I found much excellent material among the 700 
entries from eight states. There are strong signs that this is 
a project that will grow in scope and national significance 
with the years. The watercolors, in particular, stand out for 
creative feeling and craftsmanship. Among the oils there are 
numerous peaks of achievement, but too many examples of 
local genre approached from an illustrator’s angle. Balancing 
this, however, is a major virtue—there was submitted an abso- 
lute minimum of home-made “primitives.” 

Among the purchase awards, given by the Davison-Paxon 
Company, first place in oil went to Jerry Farnsworth’s 
Loraine of Truro. Second place went to Anita Eppinger, and 
third to Howard Thomas. Special mentions were voted McKie 
Trotter, Helen Sawyer, Chris Sheffield, Philip Moose and 
Lamar Dodd. In watercolor, Emil Holzhauer took first prize 
witn December Light. Frances Benson was runner-up, and 
special mentions went to Gilmer Petroff, Dorothy Hiller, Jane 


Flurry and Fred Reed, Jr. 


Came the Revolution 

[ YOU ARE CURIOUS about how art survives under the 

totalitarian system, when the artist sacrifices individual 
liberty for social security, you will find some of the answers 
in a picture-book, Art of Russia, just published by the Philo- 
sophical Library. Author Helen Rubissow is a graduate of 
the St. Petersburg Academy, now lives in New York and 
seems to feel that serving the state is the chief function of 
the artist. While her words have a sympathetic Soviet slant, 
they somehow combine to produce a devastating indictment 
of intellectual slavery. 

Mrs. Rubissow traces briefly the historical background of 
Russian art, describes the struggles of the early moderns 
against the Czar’s academies. Then, came the revolution. The 
moderns beamed; free at last. But the honeymoon did not last 
long. Their art “was individualistic, did not lend itself to 
social discipline and did not coincide with either the ideology 
or the aims of the revolutionary proletariat. It was an art of 
the few, incomprehensible and, seemingly, wholly useless to 
the majority of the intelligentsia, to say nothing of the 
masses ” 


Lenin lost little time changing this foolishness, In 1921 he 
November 1, 1946 








issued a manifesto condemning “the puerilities of the leftists.” 
The artists of Russia were invited to “rebuild themselves,” to 
paint triumphant motherhood and the happy faces of collec- 
tivist farmers—or else. Chagall, Kandinsky and Soutine pre- 
ferred “the else”; sought haven in the cruel capitalistic world. 
Those who remained began turning out the sentimental and 
propagandic potboilers that Stalin calls “social realism”— 
such as we saw at the New York World’s Fair and now 
have reproduced in this book. 

How does the state manage to curb the creative aesthetics 
of its artists? It’s all quite simple—Hitler followed the same 
pattern. As Mrs. Rubissow explains: “The artist is account- 
able—his ‘line’ is checked and ‘straightened out’ (by means 
of a reprimand and a sermon) if it does not happen to co- 
incide with the ideology and system of the work of the state.” 

All of which doesn’t exactly help solve this puzzle: why 
are most communistically inclined artists moderns who would 
be immediately liquidated in Utopia, and why are most anti- 


communists academicians who would be lovingly subsidized 
by the New State? 


William Gropper Replies 
| Fond ISSUE under the heading “Humor on the Right,” I 
mentioned artist William Gropper in what I thought to 
be complimentary terms. Evidently I was wrong. Herewith 
is Mr. Gropper’s reply: 

“It seems to me that before anyone writes an editorial 
attack on a person, that they investigate and stick to the truth 
and facts. You have selected an article from a newspaper 
that has no use for art and the artists of America, but will go 
out of its way to use art as a political football by attacking 
those in the government who buy art, with the technic of red- 
baiting. So what happens? You take this clipping and go one 
better. You seem to rage with fury because my cartoons had 
appeared in the left-wing press such as the Daily Worker 
and New Masses. Don’t you know they have also appeared in 
the New Yorker, Fortune, Holiday, Vogue, the New York 
American, etc.? 

“I will draw for any publication that will give me freedom 
of expression. I believe in a free press. . . . Art in a society 
of intolerance, reaction and bigotry cannot grow. 

“T cannot stand by silently when Negroes are lynched by 
lawless mobs, or Jews attacked by the ‘Christian’ Front, or 
frame-ups on innocent people who are accused of attempting 
to obtain the Atom bomb secret, or hysteria for World! War- 
III. Is that the reason one should be red-baited? Although F 
have never been a member of the Communist Party, and don’t 
expect any defense from them, they have given me, as well as 
other artists, the opportunity to cut loose with our drawings 
in their publications; it is a lot more than you have ever 
done. . . . 

“What does all this come down to—you are an editor who 
is prejudiced; you have an art journal with policy and 
power; you can tell some on your staff what to knock and 
what to praise; you have the power of the printed final word. 
And now that you have all that power, you want more. You 
want to be the purchasing agent for the government and 
private patrons. I challenge you to print this reply on the 
same editorial page that you attacked me.” 


Ed.: Make mine a double bromo. 
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“The Pitchman,”’ a Lithograph 


by BEN MESSICK 


Exhibited in the following: The San Francisco Museum; 
William Rockhill Nelson, K. C.; Stendahi Gallery, Los 
Angeles; U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C.; 
Metropolitan Museum, WN. Y. C.; and others. Write for 
illustrated beok let. 


OIL PAINTINGS @ LITHOGRAPHS © DRAWINGS 


The Francis Taylor Galleries 
BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 


Sunset Blvd. C. R. 64795 Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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REHN GALLERIES 


683 Fifth Ave., New York City 


31st ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Eighth Annual Exhibition of 
MINIATURE PRINTS 


November 12 through December 3 


NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES 


1083 Fifth Avenue « New York 
1-5 P.M. Daily including Sundays 


Admission 25¢ 


PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE MAKING OF PRINTS 
Sunday, December Ist, at 3 P.M. 


Admission Free 


TACON 


CHINESE e 38 E. 57, N. Y.C. 


The Society of American Etchers 


A Modern Viewpoint 


=eee* By RALPH M. PEARSON 
Grosz & Unrecognized Talent 


If ever a deep inner compulsion found 
adequate expression in a masterful 
technique which is the fruit of long, 
slow years of growth this event has 
come to pass in the work of George 
Grosz. We all knew his importance 
from fragmentary familiarity, but the 
exhibition at Associated American Art- 
ists covering three decades of achieve- 
ment has dramatized that importance 
with overpowering force. The power of 
these paintings and cartoons permeated 
the rooms and the spectator. It was a 
kind of electric contact they established 
—first by the power of their message, 
then by the return current of submis- 
sion to that message and enforced ad- 
miration for the means by which it was 
realized. 

The duality of a work of art was 
here again established, as it has been 
throughout history. Perhaps it is the 
degree of the compulsions in this dual- 
ity, as they work in the artist and on 
the observer, which measures great- 
ness. The measure of Grosz is impres- 
sive beyond the capacity of words. 

A word about unrecognized (by 
prizes) talents. In the current Pepsi- 
Cola Exhibition, as one searches for 
works which will stand severe analysis, 
several non-prize winners emerge as 
examples of genuine outstanding tal- 
ents which certainly deserve recogni- 
tion. With attention arrested by the 
paintings I checked against the artist’s 
quoted words of explanation and found 
them authenticated—each by the other. 
Let me list and quote four such artists. 

SmneEy Gross of New York. Roof 
Tops. Explains Mr. Gross, “I tried to 
detach the idea from the reality, phy- 
sically as well as aesthetically. It be- 
came a world unto itself resting in in- 
finite space.” The artist has dramatized 
the character of all city roof tops with 
semi-abstract interpretation into color, 
space and texture harmonies. He has 
changed the particular into the univer- 
sal. 

Lakov VoLovicH of New York. Barn- 
yard. I quote. “It was my intention to 
create a well-balanced arrangement 
and a tranquil mood as well as sug- 
gesting subject matter. I worked to- 
ward crystalization of the intention.” 
This goal Volovich gained in a mature 
plastic painting rich in characterization 
and color-space harmonics. 

HaNsS MOLLER of New York. Don 
Quixote. Says the artist, “The painting 
seeks to define by form and color a 
fictional character, attempting through 
simplification of expression to produce 
an increasingly complex reaction.” Re- 
sult achieved. Semi-abstract character- 
ization, original conception and execu- 
tion, mature and sensitive color har- 
monization, are fully realized. 

JANE BERLANDINA of California. The 
First Vintage. Quote. “I was inspired by 
the grape vine country in the Napa 
Valley. It is the aspect of fulfillment 
when the first grapes are gathered that 
I endeavored to convey in the general 
spirit of the picture.” The spirit is 
gained in a complete abstraction of orig- 
inal emotional creation. 


ALLIED ARTISTS 
OF AMERICA 


33rd Annual Exhibition 


e OILS 

e WATERCOLORS 
* MURALS 

e SCULPTURE 


Oct. 27th to Nov. 24th 


Daily and Sunday 1 to 5 P.M. 
Saturday 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Closed Mondays 


THE NEW YORK 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
170 Central Park West 
76th to 77th Streets 


BERMAN « CHAGALL 
VERTES 


Ballet Designs 
November 4 - 25 


SHALLENBERGER 
Artist in Europe 


Until November 12 
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ORIGINAL 
SIGNED 


ETCHINGS 
& LITHOGRAPHS 


by FAMOUS 
AMERICAN 


ro ARTISTS 


The artists, all Award Winners, are 
Peggy Bacon, A. A. Blum, Carman 
Bonanno, Bernard Green, Andrew B. 
Karoly, Louis Szanto, Herschel Levit, 
Louis Lozowick, Edward Sanborn. 


The Pictures Make 
Wonderful Gifts 
Every subject is a fine work of art to 
be enjoyed at leisure or displayed 
with great pride. Each is signed; edi- 
tions are limited. Framed on request. 


Send for FREE descriptive literature 
MODERN ETCHERS GROUP, Inc. 
200 West 56th Street, New York 19 
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Henry Nocq: TouLouse-LauTrec (1897) 


The Life and Times of Toulouse-Lautrec—Misshapen Genius 


The rustle of silk is once more heard 
in the salons of the Maisons Closes; the 
excited laughter of the demi-monde is 
once again heard echoing across the 
tables of the Moulin Rouge in cacapho- 
nous opposition to the insistent clatter 
of the bearers of hansom cabs—in the 
exhibition at the Wildenstein Galleries 
of the creative output of Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 

Well representing the misshapen ge- 
nius, dubbed “Little Monster” by Yvette 
Guilbert, the most important examples 
of the eccentric artist’s surgical min- 
istrations upon his time (not in the 
Albi Museum) are present. Starting 
with a teen-age watercolor essay, a study 
of a Marine (1880), and an early por- 
trait of Monsieur M. de Dennery 
(1883), showing the extent of the Fo- 
rain and Degas influence upon the 
young painter before the establishment 
of his own aesthetic independence, one 
seems to hear the dead leaves of Oscar 
Wilde’s Harlot’s House again deca- 
dently swirl as one passes from canvas 
to canvas. 

Verlaine, Coquelin, Bernhardt, Yvette 
Guilbert, Oscar Wilde, Jane Avril, La 
Goulue pass in ghostly parade and pre- 
Sent their yellowed calling cards. It 
somehow reminds one of Shaw, who, 
upon his having posed for Auguste Ro- 
din, ruefully remarked that a thousand 
years hence he expected to have his 
bust exhibited in a museum, captioned 
“Unknown Man by Auguste Rodin.” It 
is indeed ironic that these glamour- 
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ously scintillating and glitteringly se- 
quined birds of passage who had cap- 
tured the fin de seicle stage in Paris 
are in many instances today simply re- 
membered as having been recorded by 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Indicative of his contemporaries’ re- 
pugnance tempered by the pull of his 
magnetism is Yvette Guilbert’s confi- 
dence to her diary, after a first meet- 
ing: “Imagine the enormous head of a 
Gnafron (from the Guignol of Lyons) 
stuck on top. of the body of a tiny 
dwarf! A dark, huge head, with a very 
ruddy complexion, a black beard, a 
greasy, oily skin, a nose big enough for 
two faces, and a mouth! a mouth that 
cuts across the face from cheek to 
cheek, like a great open wound. Flat, 
thick, flabby, purple lips surrounded 
this dreadful and obscene chasm. I was 
eghast, until I looked into Lautrec’s 
eyes. How beautiful they were, how 
large, how wide, rich in colour, aston- 
ishingly brilliant and luminous!” 

Private collectors and museums are 
to be heartily thanked for having 
loaned to this distinguished exhibition 
such outstanding examples of Lautrec’s 
talent as Monsieur Boileau au Café, 
1893 (“an obese journalist, who spe- 
cialized in the publication of scandalous 
and gossipy items”); Jane Avril Quit- 
tant Le Moulin Rouge, 1892 (a pene- 
trating example of 19th Century por- 
traiture of one of Lautrec’s dancing 
friends, who petulantly resented her 
acquired nickname of “La Melinite”); 


Tristan Bernard, 1885 (shown arro- 
gantly regarding the Velodome Buf- 
falo at Neuilly of which he was Di- 
rector and who, with Lautrec, shared 2 
passion for bicycle racing); La Clown- 
esse Cha-U-Kao, 1895 (whose aberra- 
tions particularly interested the artist); 
La Goulue, 1891 (Louise Weber, so 
named “The Glutton” because of her 
tremendous appetites, who degenerated 
from Queen of Montparnesse to an im- 
pecunious vendor in the cafes, and who 
died in a public ward, separated from 
her final love, a dog named Rigolo). 
Dating from 1890 is Berthe La 
Sourde, whose deaf introspection Lau- 
trec analyzed in a series of paintings at 
his Rue Caulaincourt studio, to which 
he had moved several years earlier, in 
an attempt to escape his devoted, but 
smothering, mother. A charming photo- 
graph of the artist painting this pic- 
ture was taken by Maurice Joyant, his 
life-long friend, and is reproduced in 
Gerstle Mack’s invaluable biography. 
The Wildenstein show is a fine as- 
semblage of work by this physically 
unfortunate descendant of a_ great 
house of France, whose members were 
present during the First Crusade, and 
of whom the following infrequent ref- 
erence was made by the artist: “... in 
my family nobody has done a stroke of 
work for centuries. If I were not witty 
I should be a fool indeed.” The exhi- 
bition, organized for the benefit of the 
Goddard Neighborhood Center, con- 
tinues through Nov. 23.—BEN WOLF. 
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Masterpieces on Parade 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING EVENTS of this or any 
other season is the group of paintings, at the 
Knoedler Galleries, which forms a continuation 
of the organization’s celebration of its centen- 
ary. The exhibition opening Nov.:5 consists of 
masterpieces which have been sold by the gal- 
leries during its activities. 


Nor is “masterpieces,” a careless attribution, 
for there is not one item in the showing that 
does not merit the appelation. It is seldom that 
the public is given the opportunity to view so 
many superb examples of great art of different 
periods and varied provenance. Vermeer’s Lady 
Writing (lent by Lady Oakes) is one of this 
artist’s magical performances. The creamy 
translucence of the pigment, the exquisite rela- 
tion of each detail of the picture, the incredible 
definition of forms with no edginess of contour 
and the vivacity of the whole work combine in 
a complete harmony of impression. (See cover 
of this issue.) 


Gerard David’s The Annunciation (lent by 
Mrs. Edward L. Harkness) reveals how much 
the artist had departed from his early peasant 
types in the sophisticated art world of Bruges. 
This graceful figure, like a tremulous flower, re- 
flects the influence of the Renaissance seeping 
into the North. Hals is represented by three 
canvases. Two portraits, respectively of De Heer 
Bodolphe and Nevrouw Bodolphe (lent anony- 
mously), show crispness and decisiveness of 
touch in the penetrating characterization. But 
the third portrait, Pieter Tjerck (lent by Lady 
Oakes) illustrates how the later style of Hals 
broadened and became more summary. 


It is delightful to come again upon Renoir’s 
La Moulin de la Galette (lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hay Whitney), exquisite in its manipula- 
3 tion of surfaces, charged with a palpitating 
eae : splendor of life and movement. It is so luminous 
SAREE FE ANS CEE OS ae mr that light seems to flow out of the canvas as 
BELOw—The Annunciation by Gerard David (Harkness) from a source of radiance. It is interesting to 
P compare Renoir’s and Lautrec’s versions of this 
same scene. 

Goya is represented by a beguiling portrait of 
a child, Pepito Costa Y. Bonellio (lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison Williams) and by a portrait, 
Marquis de Sofraga (lent by the»Fine Arts So- 
ciety of San Diego), which, with its loose mouth 
and dull eyes, becomes a scathing presentment. 
It is portraiture that makes no concession to 
subject, but represents it with the candor of a 
sardonic penetration. 

Hobbema’s The Hamlet in the Wood (lent by 
Horace Havemeyer) is an example of his best 
work, in which he escapes a dullness of tone and 
a triviality of conventional detail that mars 
much of his painting. 

Anyone who visited the Flemish exhibition at 
these galleries will not fail to recall the Death 
of the Virgin by Petrus Christus, with its play 
of one red on another contrasting with the vivid 
blue of the Virgin’s robe, the remarkable sense 
of space in the room despite its many figures 
and the recession of landscape glimpsed through 
the window. The finished brushwork and glow- 
ing color affirm Petrus Christus’ close connec- 
tion with the Van Eycks. 

Christ with the Cross by El Greco (lent by 
The Hon. Oscar B. Cintas) possesses the tragic 
intensity characteristic of this artist’s work, yet 
has little of his familiar distortions of form. 
Portraits by Hans Holbein, Hans Memling, 
Petrus Christus and Valasquez; as well as dis- 
tinguished works by Rembrandt, Boucher, Con- 
stable, Winslow Homer, Pesellino, Fra Carne- 
vale and Daumier also deserve detailed mention. 

The exhibition, borrowed from private and 
public collections, is a benefit for the current 
Jubilee Fund Drive of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. (Admission 50c. Until Nov. 23.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Life via Marsh 


ToP EXAMPLES of Reginald Marsh’s 
penetration and understanding of the 
seamier side of life are now being dis- 
played at the Rehn Galleries. 

It is impossible to discuss this artist 
without reference to his distinguished 
predecessors, namely, Rowlandson, 
Cruikshank, Hogarth, Leech, et al. The 
artist is by no means derivative, but 
belongs rather in this tradition. A 
slight twist of costume and Bar in the 
“Village” might be a bawdy comment- 
ary from the 18th century brush of 
Rowlandson. Here is the same savage 
satire, tempered by wry amusement, 
at the “nobility” of man. White Tower 


,Hamburger and Strokey’s Bar, 1945, are 


typical of the artist’s analyses of life 
under the El. They are all present: tart, 
drunkard, underprivileged. It is a world 
without hope. 

To follow the artist to the beach of- 
fers no relief. Here paunchy, gross, 
lewdly unclothed males _lasciviously 
paw equally unlovely members of the 
opposite sex. His excursions to the 
burlesque shows are penetrating in 
their understanding of the vicarious ex- 
pression many men’s appetites must 
find sufficient. Occasionally, a more 
subtle touch enters, as in The Balus- 
trade. One feels the artist’s sympathy 
with the briskly walking girl, passing 
a line of grim brownstones. 

Marsh’s may not be a pretty world, 
but he brings to it an understanding 
and a superb knowledge of drawing, 
which he employs dagger-wise. Exhi- 
bition to November 16.—BEN WOLF. 


Despiau Dies 


CHARLES DESPIAU, France’s great clas- 
sic sculptor, died October 28 in his 
Paris studio. He was 72 years old. 

Despiau, who with his teacher Rodin 
and Maillol formed the famous trio of 
modern French sculpture, was born in 
Mont-de-Marsan. He began his art 
study early, entering the Beaux Arts 
in Paris at the age of 17. By the time 
he was 24, his work was admitted to 
the Salon of 1898. There Rodin saw his 
work and invited the young artist to 
enter his studio, where the two worked 
together for many years until temper- 
amental differences made them part. 

Honored as one of her great in France 
for the last four decades, Despiau was 
first represented in this country at the 
Brummer Galleries in New York in 
1927, later at the Buchholz Gallery. Re- 
cently the Fogg Art Museum exhibited 
his lesser-known paintings. He is rep- 
resented here in the permanent collec- 
tions of the Fine Arts Academy of Buf- 
falo and the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
His Apollo, on which he had been work- 
ing for the last six years, was never 
finished. 


Mrs. Childe Hassam Dies 


Mrs. Maude Doane Hassam, widow 
of Childe Hassam, leader of American 
impressionism, died in her New York 
home October 13 after a long illness, 
at the age of 84. Following her hus- 
band’s death in 1935, Mrs. Hassam took 
charge of the distribution of the paint- 
ings and etchings remaining in his 
estate, presenting them to leading 
American museums and libraries. 
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St. Louis Drawing Room: Karu ZERBE (Encaustic, 1946) 


Zerbe Consolidates Distinguished Career 


THE GREEKS had a word for it; in 
fact, named it; the Egyptians and the 
Carthagenians used it as did the dec- 
orators of Herculaneum and Pompeii; 
Pliny wrote about it. But not since the 
18th century, when further experiments 
were made and recorded, has the pub- 
lic been so conscious of that difficult, 
glowing, wax-borne medium called en- 
caustic—largely because of one artist 
of superior gifts, Karl Zerbe. 

In the three years that elapsed be- 
tween Zerbe’s last show at the Down- 
town Gallery and the current one, his 
painting, his influence and his reputa- 
tion have crystallized to a marked de- 


Two Girls: REGINALD MARSH 
On View at Rehn Galleries 


gree. As his pictures went out to mu- 
seums for exhibition and acquisition, 
honors poured in; the School of Boston 
which developed out of the talented 
youngsters attracted to Zerbe’s classes 
at the Boston Museum School is an ac- 
complished fact; and his own recent 
work is, to my mind, the best of an 
already distinguished career. 

The new paintings now on view sug- 
gest development and refinement, even 
transmutation, rather than _ actual 
change. There is an increasing subtlety 
of color and color combinations, cer- 
tain simplifications in design that add 
up to greater strength in the figure 
pieces, and more general and very ef- 
fective use of a sensitive, supplement- 
ary drawing line. 

The artist’s symbols, gay or thought- 
ful, remain as fascinating as ever, sub- 
ject to endless interpretations accord- 
ing to the mood of the beholder. It 
remains a minor miracle that so many 
seemingly unrelated objects can be in- 
corporated into some of the pictures 
without their seeming cluttered or 
overly busy. Another noteworthy char- 
acteristic, perhaps best demonstrated 
in the big Woman on the Trapeze, is 
that virtuosity of technique does not 
overshadow fundamental concept. 
Other stars in a near all-star show 
include Dog Under Table, St. Louis 
Drawing Room, The Tramp and Penny 
Gaff. (To Nov. 9.)—Jo GIBBs. 


Bender Grants-in-Aid 


Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, Chairman of 
the Bender Memorial Trust, has an- 
nounced that the 1946-47 Albert M. 
Bender Grants-in-Aid of $1,200 were 
won by Richard C. Diebenkorn for art 
and by Oliver Lawrence for literature. 
Diebenkorn plans to spend his year 
studying in New York. 
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Screen: Monkeys and Birds by Sesshu (Japanese, Late 15th Century) 


The Ancient Animal Kingdom Invades Boston’s Art Museum 


ANIMALS IN ArT is the title of an ex- 
hibition that opens the season at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Since pre- 
historic times animals have had their 
place in art. Paleolithic man drew on 
the walls of the caves of the Dordogne 
and of Altamira animals which in their 
naturalistic veracity and their sugges- 
tion of movement have never been sur- 
passed. Whether these animals were 
symbols or direct representations of the 
familiar creatures of the hunt hardly 
concerns this high accomplishment in 
their portrayal. 

The Boston Museum has drawn on 
the resources of seven of its depart- 
_ ments and has further included loans 

from other collections. The exhibition 
consists of sculptures in gold, silver and 
bronze, figures modelled in clay, or 
woven in textiles, as well as animals 


Deer and Suckling Fawn. Archaic 
Greek (Bronze). On View at the 
Boston Museum until December 8 


2 


represented on seals, coins and in 
enamels. 


Greek sculpture is widely represented 


from archaic figures down to the ex-- 


quisitely modelled tanagra terra-cottas. 
Such archaic figures as the engaging 
bronze Deer and Suckling Fawn or the 
monumental Lion in limestone show 
oriental influences, yet they also indi- 
cate the broader interest of the Greek 
artist before beautiful human figures 
became his preoccupying interest. In 
these two pieces, where naturalism is 
not aimed at, but a presentation of a 
conceptual idea, the intellectual ap- 
proach of the artist is apparent in the 
complete organization of the different 
parts into an apprehensible whole. 

In the marble Head of a Ram, belong- 
ing to the great era of Greek Fifth- 
century art, greater knowledge of form 
and greater technical proficiency are 
attested, but the same intellectual ap- 
proach and resultant perfection of or- 
ganization make themselves felt. 


The Egyptian figures have a particu- 
lar appeal, for they confirm the belief 
that they were an exceptionally gifted 
people in the arts of design but that 
religious and political forces so domi- 
nated them that their final expression 
became formalized and devitalized. The 
group of pre-dynastic palettes, although 
simplified flat carvings, reveal a rhyth- 
mic freedom as well as a knowledge oi 
the distinctive character of the animals 
depicted that would be difficult to match 
in late Egyptian work. The vitality and 
concentration of the bronze Fish and 
the remarkable seizure of bony struc- 
ture and animal posture in the wooden 
Panther are far removed from the for- 
malized relief of the limestone Hawk, 
which, although a sculptor’s model, dis- 
plays that compression of living forms 
and frontal design that characterizes so 
much of Egyptian art. 

In the Chinese stone Lion from Lung- 
men organic design is evidenced, yet it 
possesses a marked sensibility and free- 
dom not found in Greek animal pieces. 
pieces. 

In this vast assemblage, only a ran- 


dom account of its fascinations can be 
made. However, the Gazelle Bound for 
Sacrifice, Ethiopian, must be mentioned 
for its seizure of the inner life of the 
beast in astonishing vitality. Nothing 
has been lost to ornamental detail, and 
the whole work is alive with a com- 
pulsion of being, executed with the 
greatest subtlety and reticence. 

The Japanese screen of the Tiger mo- 
tive and the exquisite Japanese paint- 
ing, The White Fox, demonstrate abso- 
lute escape from mere description and 
shows the power of suggestion through 
delicate modulations of tone and calli- 
graphic line of tense pose and char- 
acteristic ‘gesture. Another Japanese 
screen, depicting monkeys and birds, 
(reproduced above) is remarkable for 
its command of engaging design and 
rhythmic movement. 

This unusual Animal Kingdom will 
be open to the public free until Decem- 
ber 8.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Terracotta Duck and Ducklings. 
Greek, 5th Century B.C. 
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Earlier Americans 


EVEN AS THERE ARE “painters’ paint- 
ers” there are “dealers’ dealers,” al- 
though one hears less about them. 
Among the latter and the cognoscenti 
the name of John Nicholson has been 
a respected one for years. But it wasn’t 
until last month that he decided to put 
a pleasant front gallery to more gen- 
eral use and invite the public in to 
look at an unusual group of 19th cen- 
tury French pictures. 


For the month of November, Mr. 
Nicholson has hung an even more un- 
usual group of 19th century American 
paintings, which should please the most 
casual on-looker and the scholar alike. 
It is a modest show in some ways, but 
it contains no less than four Homer oils 
and a delightful watercolor (rare in- 
deed these days, outside museums or 
large loan exhibitions); two fine land- 
scapes and a flower piece by Martin J. 
Heade, who is seldom represented by 
more than one canvas; and several 
Bienstadts that are nothing short of 
astonishing to the majority of us who 
associate him with huge, panoramic 
pictures of the West. 

The Homers are all comparatively 
early ones that come directly or in- 
directly from the Homer family, dating 
back to a peasant Girl with Pitchfork 
silhouetted against an evening sky, and 
painted in 1867 during his first trip to 
France. 

Light and atmosphere play an im- 
portant part in Heade’s misty Apple 
Blossom Time in the Connecticut Val- 
ley, the quintessence of spring, and in 
his shimmering Black Rock, Conn., Sun- 
set; in Inness’ serene On the Pequonic. 

The small Bierstadt canvases are in- 
deed a surprise, particularly the Capri 
subjects wherein the combination of 
Chirico blue-green water and improb- 
able, stylized rocks are a little remi- 
niscent of 16th and 20th century sur- 
realism. He also contributes two ex- 
traordinary tree “studies” that look 
like the most carefully finished pic- 
tures by present standards. Other inclu- 
sion of interest are by Sully, Mrs. 
Thomas Eakins, Hassam, Kensett and 
H. B. Brown.—Jo GIsss. 


First Love: GLADYS ROCKMORE Davis 


Gladys Davis Catches Charm of Childhood 


CHILDREN’S MOODS, visioned rather 
than observed, form the theme of Gladys 
Rockmore Davis’ new exhibition, at the 
Midtown Galleries, until Nov. 9. Painted 
since Mrs. Davis returned from Paris 
last year, where Life Magazine sent 


The Nooning: WINSLOW Homer. On View at John Nicholson Gallery 


November 1, 1946 


her and her artist husband, Floyd Da- 
vis, to report on the liberation of that 
city, the pictures are affirmations of 
faith in the joy that still remains on 
this troubled planet. 

Nearly all the children painted on 
these brilliant canvases are touched by 
fantasy. But if they are partly dream 
children, it is not because the artist has 
retreated into'a self-centered world of 
imagination but because she has ideal- 
ized the beauty and tenderness she 
feels. And if at times her characteriza- 
tions change from the exquisite ex- 
pression of First Love (see reproduc- 
tion) to more sweet representation, 
there is always the element of reward- 
ing paint passages. For example, a little 
still-life glowing in a corner, skillful 
handling of a doll’s white dress or the 
crisp definition of forest patterns. Other 
works which combine superior crafts- 
manship, jewel-like color and charm of 
mood include Sea Sounds, Problem 
Child and the large group composition, 
Pastoral. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Heads Women Artists 

Mrs. Grace Treadwell has been ap- 
pointed president of the National As- 
sociation of Women Artists. She re- 
places Isabella Banks Markell, who re- 
signed the post recently because of ill 
health. 
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Mess Boy ‘Asleep: EDWIN FORBES 


Renewed Interest in American Genre Painting 


LITTLE BY LITTLE, the painters of the 
19th century who followed the foot- 
steps of William Mount and recorded 
the every-day activities of ordinary 
people, are being rediscovered by the 
20th century. Several of these little- 
known practitioners of the pictorial are 
included in the current exhibition of 
American Genre Painting at the Harry 
Shaw Newman Gallery, with emphasis 
on Edwin Forbes, Civil War artist-cor- 
respondent for Frank Leslie 


The five medium-to-smal! paintings 


by Forbes, mostly war scenes, make one 
wonder about his relation to Homer. 
Did they know one another as Union 
army camp followers, or was the simi- 
larity in their work a result of the 
times and subject matter? Certainly 
Forbes is no Homer, but he did add 
something over and above pure report- 
ing. Other interesting unknowns are 
Joseph H. Decker, who offers some 


,tough little urchins placed against a 


background of torn posters that is al- 
most modern in pattern and color, and 


Ferdinand Warren Paints Nostalgic Beauty 


ALTHOUGH Kansas-born Ferdinand 
Warren has exhibited much in national 
and local shows—he is currently rep- 
resented in the Carnegie and Pepsi- 
Cola exhibitions—his one-man show 
now at the Milch Galleries marks his 
formal New York debut. It is high time 
that so large a group of his paintings 
was assembled, for Warren is an ap- 
pealing artist of skillfully drawn and 
painted romance —whether it is set 


away by the sea on Monhegan, in sum- 
mer-warmed woody landscape, or right 
at home in the heart of Brooklyn. Out- 
standing among these richly-painted 
scenes are Grey Mist and the Lonely 
Sea, a picture which lives up to its 
title; Albatross, another success in the 
rock and sea series; the vibrant Har- 
bor Lights, and Dining at the Margaret, 
which suggests nostalgia with humor. 
—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


The Promise: FERDINAND WARREN. On View at Milch 


James L. Wocd, whose intent young- 
sters play Muémble the Peg in a bright, 
broadly designed setting. 

The star piece of the show is Enoch 
Wood Perry’s Pemigewasset Coach, a 
lively and authentic scene of the pe- 
riod, for some reason a rare subject 
among American painters at that time. 
The personalities involved double the 
interest in the “posed” figures of por- 
trait painter Charles Loring Elliott 
and two collector-friends fishing at 
Trenton High Falls, as portrayed by 
J. B. Stearns. (Apparently, a top hat 
and velvet jacket was just the costume 
for that sport in 1857.) 

Eastman Johnson contributes a 
charming child in red Working for the 
Fair, and David Blythe one of his 
typically engaging, caricatured figures 
Sharpening the Axe, rarely placed out- 
doors in a broadly brushed, almost im- 
pressionistic landscape. (Through Nov.) 

—Jo GIBBs. 


Ave Maria: UMBERTO ROMANO 


Power and Tragedy 


“BEHOLD THE PEOPLE,” cries Umberto 
Romano, in a current exhibition at the 
Galleries of the Associated American 
Artists, in New York. With a powerful 
palette, a sensual love of pigment and 
a facility for drawing, Romano plumbs 
the depths of a suffering world from 
which it would be difficult to turn away 
unaffected. From Christ to clown, their 
tragedy is unrelieved. Ecce Homo ad- 
roitly incorporates incise line which 
scratches back through the pigment to 
the canvas surface, thus cleverly height- 
ening its dramatic message. Here, also, 
is a brief but telling lesson in fore- 
shortening. 

Who Has Not Stoned Him? is note- 
worthy in demonstrating that brilliant 
color need not “take over.” Sensitive 
greens and yellows add to the poignant 
appeal of Ave Maria. Here the artist 
demonstrates his ability to integrate 
his emotional approach, thus achieving 
a fine balance between head and heart. 
The exhibition continues through No- 
vember 16.—BEN WOLF. 
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Philadelphia Verdicts 


OcTOBER was a month of multiple hon- 
ors for a number of artists, three of 
whom were among the winners in the 
joint 44th Annual Exhibition of Water- 
colors and Prints and the 45th Annual 
Exhibition of Miniatures, which opened 


at the Pennsylvania Academy Oct. 20. 


Heading the list is Charles Burch- 
field, whose vibrant nature fantasy, 
Summer Caprice, won the $200 Phila- 
delphia Watercolor Club Prize as the 
strongest painting in the show. It was 
one of six large pictures in his last 
New York show, another of which had 
received honorable mention at Car- 
negie only ten days before and was re- 
produced in the last issue of the DIGEsT. 
There must have been close competi- 
tion within the jury for the Dana Wat- 
ercolor Medal; after it was voted to 
Zoltan Sepheshy for Sand Mountain, a 
special honorable mention was given to 
Harbor Tapestry by Phil Dyke, who 
just received a $250 prize in California. 

The Eyre Medal and purchase award 
for the best print went to Peppino 
Mangravite for his lithograph, The Her- 
mit’s Prayer and Widow’s Tear, while 
the Joseph Pennell Memorial Medal 
went to Mitchell Siporin for his mod- 
ern war commentary, Bivouac. 

Xavier Gonzales, whose award-win- 
ning Pepsi-Cola picture appeared on 
the October 1 DiGcEsT cover, received the 
Dawson Memorial Medal for his ab- 
stract Landscape No. 2. The Wheel- 
wright Prize of $100, offered for the 
second time this year for the best work 
in tempera or: gouache, went to Karl 
Zerbe for Interior. Jurors Fritz Eichen- 
berg, Harry Lieth-Ross, William Palm- 
er, John McCoy, Peter Helck and Carl 
Zigrosser selected the winners from 575 
exhibits, which will be on view through 
November 24. 

In the older but much smaller minia- 
ture painters’ annual, Margaret Mo- 
lony, Edith Emerson and Hobson Pitt- 
man gave the Society’s bronze Medal of 
Honor for high achievement to a cameo- 
like Profile by Frances Ely, and the 
$100 D. J. McCarthy Prize to My Wife 
by Malthe Hasselriis. 





Victorian Tapestry: Putt Dike. Dalzell Hatfield Award 


West Coast Artists Present Strong Front 


By Arthur Millier 


THE CALIFORNIA WATER COLOR So- 
CIETY’s 26th annual exhibition, at the 
Pasadena Art Institute to Nov. 23, is 
this strong group’s best since pre-war 
days and one of its best ever. Its 97 
pictures, culled from 591 submitted, in- 
clude many from other States. 

Dense, dark color and dynamic treat- 
ment mark the three top prize winners. 
Phil Dike’s Victorian Tapestry, which 
caligraphically stresses arabesques, lo- 
zenges and other decorative forms of 
an old mansard-roofed house, won the 
Dalzell Hatfield $250 purchase award. 

Payne County Road by J. Jay Mc- 
Vicker, Stillwater, Okla., was given the 
society’s $200 purchase prize. The road 
thrusts dramatically up the picture 
through rolling country in vivid sun. 

Francis de Erdely’s Boogie Woogie 


Midsummer Caprice: CHARLES BURCHFIELD. Philadelphia Watercolor Prize 
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attains almost hypnotic effect through 
a chain of rhythms which follows the 
Negro dancers’ arms, heightened by 
their rapt facial expressions. It won the 
A. S. Cowie $100 purchase award. 

Buffalo Dancers by Mary Finley Fry, 
Lonesome Pine by Anders Aldrin and 
Bread and Butter by Jessie Arms Botke, 
which won the Pasadena Art Institute, 
Meyer Flax and Lewis awards of merit 
respectively, $50 each, seem slight by 
comparison with much else in the show. 

Jane Downs Carter’s Holy Family, 
sent from Florida, scores through sim- 
plicity and luminosity. William Arthur 
Smith’s tiny Crosstown details New 
York house and store fronts in snow 
with power and pathos. Maurice Lo- 
gan’s Little Italy is another of those 
rich-colored, broadly washed hill and 
water scenes this master of his medium 
finds around San Francisco bay. 

Millard Sheets shows Women of 
India, super-size and done with the 
power of oils. Dan Lutz’s Golden Wheat- 
field emerges glowing through a maze 
of seemingly arbitrary strokes and 
washes. 

Alexander Nepote’s Monuments, Lo- 
ren Barton’s The Desert, Pauline Polk’s 
gay flower picture and Knud Merrild’s 
little abstraction are other impressive 
pictures. 

Still other artists whose work im- 
pressed this reviewer are Henry Gas- 
ser, Clem Hall, Edward Reep, Robert 
B. Gilberg, Tom Craig, James Vance, 
James Couper Wright, Michael Frary, 
Gertrude S. Kay, Rose Kleidman, A. 
Katherine Skeele, Milford Zornes, Emily 
Symington, Eva Dickstein, Hans Burk- 
hardt, George Post, Erle Loran, Jade 
Fon, Ejnar Hansen, Irene Isrow, Mar- 
tin Linsey, George Cooper and Joan 
Brandt. 


Buzzelli to Teach 


Joseph A. Buzzelli, painter-director 
of the Vendome Galleries, New York, 
will conduct classes in basic design 
and color relationship, for beginners 
and advanced students. 
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Cineraria and Times: BARNARD LINTOoTT. Lent by Boston Museum 


Reviewing 25 Years of Barnard Lintott 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO Marie Sterner 
wrote in a catalog foreword to accom- 
pany an exhibition in Chicago: “Barn- 
ard Lintott is a painter who does not 
feel it necessary to have exaggerated 
eccentricities in order to force his point 
of view. . . . The layman may once 
more take comfort in showing a pref- 
erence for painting which does not have 
to be “explained” or ‘psychoanalyzed.’”’ 
The statement is just as applicable to- 
day, and the professional, in addition 
to that lay public, should be grateful 
to Mrs. Sterner for the large loan ex- 
hibition of Lintott’s work which she 
has arranged at French & Company. 

These seventy-odd paintings, most of 
them from museums and private collec- 
tions, serve another purpose. Since the 
artist arrived in this country from Eng- 
land in the late 20s, bringing with him 
a well established reputation, his work 
has been widely exhibited and appre- 


Clown and Poodle: Lintott 


ciated. But he has been hailed succes- 
sively as “primarily a flower painter,” 
“primarily a portrait painter” and “pri- 
marily a painter of the ballet and the- 
atre.” With all these “specialties” and 
a few others hung together in numbers 
for the first time, one might now ob- 
serve that Lintott is primarily a 
painter. 

For the last 25 years, the period cov- 
ered by the show, the press has been 
lavish and lyrical in praise of the art- 
ist’s ability to capture the fragile char- 
acter of a flower or a child, the poig- 
nance of a clown or litheness of a bal- 
lerina, in subtle tonalities of paint and 
vigorous design. All the adjectives and 
adverbs have been used over and over 
again, but Lintott’s unfailing taste 
(which explains why he is represented 
in so many collections predominantly 
French) and his uncommon talent for 
using white on white can’t be noted 
too often. 

The flowers range from a delicate, 
shimmering little orchid to the richly 
orchestrated Dark Tulips, which went 
from the Winthrop collection to the 
Berkshire Museum, and the handsomely 
composed Cineraria and- Times, which 
was flown from the Boston Museum for 
the occasion. Theatre and ballet people 
are present in force, large and small, 
on and off stage, portrayed in their 
moments of public triumph or private 
despair with restrained emotion. A 
large, boldly rendered Tuber Rose Be- 
gonia is of particular interest. Dated 
1946, it indicates that this practiced 
hand has lost none of its vigor or cun- 
ning. (To Nov. 9.)—Jo Grsss. 


Old as the Magna Carta 


The Cleveland Museum announces 
the acquisition of an early XIII cen- 
tury English manuscript painting, pic- 
turing The Risen Chirst Enthroned on 
the Rainbow, which dates from about 
the time of the Magna Carta. 


Art on Stage 


THE POPULARITY of ballet, which con- 
tinues its phenomenal growth each sea-~ 
son, is reviving a heartening collabora- 
tion of the arts ,with more and more 
painters and sculptors already drawn— 
or eagerly hoping to be—into the the- 
atre orbit. And for those who are un- 
able to see the finished product on 
stage, 57th Street is providing supple- 
mentary showings of their designs. 

One of the best known theatre art- 
ist currently represented both on 
Broadway and at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, is Eugene Berman who has been 
commissioned by all three rival baHet 
companies. Reproduced below is a pho- 
tograph of Berman painting the 30x50 
foot muslin backdrop for Giselle, Ballet 
Theatre’s restaged presentation of an 
old and famous classic, which received_ 
its premiere at the Broadway Theatre. 

Also included in this season’s reper- 
toire of Ballet Theatre is the Berman- 
designed Romeo and Juliet, which was 
premiered last season. These hand- 
some, well planned settings, which are 
even more striking on second viewing, 
represent one of the most expensive 
dance stagings —$35,000—a sum few 
painters have been allowed to spend 
for a ballet even in the lush days of 
European co-operation between Diag- 
hileff and Picasso, Derain and Matisse. 
Preliminary sketches are now on view 
and for sale at the Ferargil Galleries, 
together with Chagall’s preliminary 
sketches for Aleko and Vertes’ work for 
Bluebeard and Helen of Troy. 

Other new ballets at the Broadway 
Theatre are The Skaters, with settings 
by the English artist, Cecil Beaton 
(whose drawings for his setting of Ca- 
mille were seen at the American Brit- 
ish Art Center last fortnight), and 
Facsimile, with settings by Oliver Smith. 

Promising to keep ballet-art fans 
happy in New York this winter while 
the older companies are touring the 
country is the recently-formed Ballet 
Society, which has scheduled new per- 
formances with settings and costumes 
by Kurt Seligmann, Dorothea Tan- 
ning, Esteban Frances, Tchelitchew, and 
other artists—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Eugene Berman Painting 
Backdrop for the Ballet, Giselle 
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Leading Contender 


JOSEPH’ Victor GATTO, a wiry little 


“man with enough energy and fearless 


imagination to serve ten ordinary peo- 
ple, has in a few years become the lead- 
ing contender for the title of “most 
colorful primitive.” 

An ex-steamfitter and ex-prizefighter, 
Gatto will tackle anything, so one has 
come to expect precisely. that in his 
annual show at the Barzansky Gal- 
lery. The current crop of subjects, for 
instance, encompasses Adam and Eve, 
Jesus being tempted by a black Devil, 
a Crucifixion, the Trojan horse, knights 
in. armor, princes and princesses, wild 
Indians, Broadway and 42nd Street, a 
green interior of the little red school- 
house, the Sullivan-Corbett fight, 18,- 
000 people (count them) watching the 
circus at Madison Square Garden, a 


“seal hunt, and of course his original 


love, the jungle and its denizens—all 
seen from a unique point of view and 
set down in his personal manner. 

Gatto says it took him four months 
to paint Broadway at Night and five 
months to paint Circus at the Garden, 
and he admits that he sometimes paints 
26 hours a day. One is credulous. By 
applying the microscope hung beside 
the circus picture, each of the thou- 
sands of little dots that represent the 
assembled multitude come to life as 
animated persons with a full comple- 
ment of features. Both pictures are 
also successful as designs. One of his 
latest canvases which comes off well, 
Lady with Flowers, indicates a change 
toward a looser technique and experi- 
mentation with color. (Through Nov. 
16.)—Jo GIBBS. 


Presenting Olin Dows 


The Macbeth Gallery offers a gen- 
erous sampling of Olin Dows’ art activ- 
ity, in a display which covers his murals 
for the Hyde Park Post Office, traces 
his war reportage during the time he 
served with the infantry in England, 
France and Germany, and then brings 
us up to date with recent ingratiating 
landscapes, all on view through Nov. 9. 

The small watercolor studies for the 
mural, which are accompanied by a 
small model of the building loaned by 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, are 
among the best things in the show, par- 
ticularly Sturgeon Fishing and Hyde 
Park Landscape. Similarly, the small 
note-book sketches shown possess more 
communicative vigor than the studied 
war pictures which were executed 
later.—J. K. R. 


The Historic Hudson 


The lordly Hudson, from Castle Gar- 
den to Hadley’s Falls, and the historic 
role it has played in our country’s de- 
velopment, is the theme of a large ex- 
hibition that will be on view at the 
New York Historical Society through- 
out the winter. 

Featured among the paintings, which 
make up only part of this inclusive rec- 
ord, are a selection of watercolors and 
the large Hudson River Portfolio by 
William G. Wall, published as wood 
engravings in 1828. Other 19th century 
painters represented are Robert Havell, 
Jr., William H. Bartlett, J. F. Kensett, 
George W. Boughton, and the steam- 
boat painter, James Bard. 
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Sunbathers: Emit Ganso (Oil) 


Emil Ganso Given Commemorative Show 


AN EXHIBITION of paintings by Emil 
Ganso, at the Weyhe Gallery, commem- 
orates the: fifth anniversary of his 
death. Ganso’s distinctive prints in dif- 
ferent mediums are better known, per- 
haps, than his paintings, yet his reputa- 
tion as a gifted artist could safely rest 
on his paintings alone. 

The nudes of this exhibition, bathers 
and sun bathers, possess sculptural 
soundness in their modelling. They are 
by no means static, but endowed with 
vitality in their easy grace of posture. 
The sensuous glow of flesh tones and 
the inescapable suggestion of muscular 
tension create a sense of pulsing life 
throughout these figures. 

Among the landscapes, Dot Varian’s 
House and Spring Landscape (both 
gouaches) and Snow Landscape (oil) 
reveal both fineness of observation and 
a command of plastic design that em- 
ploys natural- forms in effective rela- 
tions. The rolling masses of the green 
hills, or the sense of solid earth lying 


Maudelle: A. S. BAYLINSON 
On View at Laurel Gallery 





beneath snow coverings convey struc- 
tural soundness to these canvases. The 
richness and variety of his palette and 
the surety of his brush work add an 
emotional undertone to these carefully- 
considered designs. 

Ganso’s tact in arrangement is no- 
where more apparent than in the hand- 
some Still Life with Laurel Leaves, 
which is one of the gems of the col- 
lection. (Until Nov. 21.) 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


Figure Fidelity 

FoR HIS INITIAL one-man offering at 
the new Laurel Gallery, artist-director 
Chris Ritter has selected a handsome 
exhibition of paintings and drawings 
by A. S. Baylinson, on view through 
Nov. 7. A doubly welcome event, the 
show marks the veteran Independent’s 
first appearance on 57th Street since 
1939 and incidentally celebrates his 40 
years of consistent achievement. 

An artist whose fidelity to a single 
theme has never been betrayed into 
dullness, Baylinson will not disappoint 
his large public with these recent 
works. His nudes are as solidly realized 
as ever and they are painted in what is 
perhaps an even richer palette. The 
pageant of figure studies which com- 
prise the show is sturdy realism tem- 
pered by an ever fresh vision, classical 
in its source of inspiration, modern in 
its depiction. It is hard to. highlight 
certain pictures in an exhibition which 
maintains so consistently high a level, 
but we would nominate, among others, 
Spring, Black Lace and Maudelle for 
their admirable balance of lush and 
solid form.—JupirH KAYE REED. 


Grand Central Drawing 


The paintings and sculptures—total- 
ing 108 works—which artist-members 
of the Grand Central Art Galleries 
have contributed for the annual dis- 
tribution to lay-members, are now on 
view at the galleries. On the evening 
of Nov. 14 a distinguished guest will 
preside at the drawing to determine 
who gets what at this popular event, 
which will be reported in a later issue. 
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The Battleship: BRAQuE 


Climax of Cubism 


THE SMALL BUT SELECT exhibition of 
“The Climactic Years of Cubism, (1910- 
12)” now on view at Jacques Seligmann 
& Company, should be a “must” on the 
schedule of everyone who intends to 
follow the trends in modern art this 
season and needs to be reminded of 
“how we got that way.” For those who 
know, it serves as a potent and timely 
reminder of the force of talent and 
audacity of the men who broke the new 
paths. The show also makes one acutely 
aware of the distance that has been 
traveled around the concentric spiral 
to arrive back at a similar point. 

Made up of only 19 paintings, draw- 
ings and sculptures, the show is nec- 
essarily a shorthand account of the 
period, the movements that were cul- 
minating and the changes that were 
growing out of them. In Brancusi’s still 
vaguely representational Musé En- 
dormie is contained the promise of the 
Egg (not shown); Delauney’s take-off 
for and landing in pure abstraction is 
demonstrated in two canvases, from the 
dramatic and architectonic Eiffel Tower 
to the swirling, colorful Disks, which 
the artist called “simultaneous color 


Fillette au Piano: VILLON 


contrasts and Apollinaire christened 
Orphism. 

Braque’s Duo pour Flute, never be- 
fore shown here, must have been one 


' of the last works executed before he 


invented the collage which marked the 
end of the Analytical Cubism and the 
beginning of Synthetic Cubism. 

The most impressive part of the show 
is composed of nine severely “classical,” 
monochromatic paintings by Braque 
and Picasso, who started working out 
the percepts of Cubism soon after they 
met in the winter of 1907. The re- 
strained palette, precision of execution 
and rectilinear design, calculated aus- 
terity and logic lend a curiously Old 
Master look to these canvases that 
were the last word in experimentation 
when they were painted. 

Less monumental—and. also less fa- 
miliar—are two paintings by Villon, 
both included in the 1913 Armory 
Show. The cursive and sensitive La 
Table Servie suggests the direction 
Max Weber was to take many years 
later. His rhythmic Filette au Piano in- 
corporates the movement eschewed by 
Braque and Picasso, which was brought 
to a final culmination in Duchamp’s 
Nude Decending a Staircase, repre- 
sented here by the artist’s own tiny 
drawing of it made for Miss Carrie 
Stettheimer’s doll house. Works by 
Leger, Metzinger, and Duchamp-Villon 
are also included in this stimulation 
show. (Until Nov. 6.)—Jo GIsss. 


John Graham Turns 


John Graham, who is currently show- 
ing a group of recent drawings at the 
Pinacotheca, is another artist who has 
achieved a stylistic about-face. In this 
instance the painter has turned from 
Picasso to the Renaissance for his new 
inspiration, but his is a classicism tem- 
pered by many things, as Charmion 
Wiegand observes in the catalogue 
foreword: 

“These drawings are tinged with the 
automatism of surrealism, the untram- 
melled fantasy and lurking nightmare 
of our hidden life. It is the impingement 
of these mysterious unleashed forces 
of man on the static image of the 
classic that gives to Graham’s work 
its unique vision in the paintings of our 
time.” 

Not as impressed was Edward Alden 
Jewell who recalled in his New York 
Times column that Graham had once 
remarked back in the 20s that “there 
are only two supreme artists in the 
world—myself and Picasso.” Quoth 
Jewell: “Personally I should prefer one 
of his (Graham’s) ancient ‘myself and 
Picasso’ canvases, which looked like a 
pan of hot fudge.” 


Red Cross Asks Volunteers 


The Brooklyn Red Cross Arts and 
Skills Corps, at 70 Willow St., has sent 
out an appeal for artist-volunteers to 
help with the expanded arts and crafts 
program for men and women patients 
at the Brooklyn Naval Hospital and the 
Fort Hamilton Station Hospital. The 
chapter is particularly seeking the aid 
of professional painters, lithographers, 
decoupage experts and commercial art- 
ists to help in the rehabilitation of the 
hundreds of “forgotten men” who face 
the tedium of months and years of hos- 
pitalization. 


Artist Painting Mountain: 


Village Vitality 


Too MANY VISITORS to New York’s 
Left Bank, known locally as Greenwich 
Village, are apt to base their opinion 
of art in that quarter upon the fre- 
quently dubious output seen annually 
in the clothesline exhibitions on Wash- 
ington Square. This is an unfortunate 
misconception, to be corrected by a 
visit to the young and exceedingly virile 
galleries off Washington Square cur- 
rently showing paintings by future 
names in American art. 

At the Carl Ashby Galleries, 18 Cor- 
nelia Street, for example, there is cur- 
rently a joint exhibition of paintings 
by Seong Moy and Aaron Kurzen. Moy 
displays an intuitive sense of design and 
texture, apparent in Three Favors, in 
which telling red accents have been 
coupled with incised line. Balanced 
blacks keynote a highly personal work 
titled Women Playing With Buoy. 
Kurzen’s feeling for design is apparent 
in such works as In The Studio, while 
an original approach is felt in Artist 
Painting Mountains, No. 1. Here close 
values of greys have been employed. 
Through November 8. 


Judith Rothschild, currently to be 
seen in a one-man show at the Joseph 
Luyber Galleries, at the Brevoort Hotel 
(8th Street and 5th Avenue), indicates 
growth since her first viewing by this 
observer at the Jane Street Gallery 
last season. Since that time, color has 
become more integrated and line bet- 
ter controlled. Add to this a growing 
understanding of composition and a 
feeling for pigment and you have a 
promising brush in the arena of young 
American hopefuls. 

Grey Tangent adroitly balances yel- 
lows and greys, depending upon its 
movement linearly. Winter Rhythms 
achieves notable spacial division and 
imparts a stained-glass feeling in its 
overall effect, while Blacks is a memor- 
able through tiny entry. Mechanical Sus- 
pensions well exploits subtle nuances. 
Through November 16.—BEN WoLrF. 
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Filler at the Met . 


THE METROPOLITAN Museum is holding 
an exhibition of what its publicity calls 
“the great wealth of Renaissance art” 
that had been stored away for safe 
keeping during the war. It seems 
strange that with all the actual rich- 
ness of its Renaissance collections, such 
a skimpy little show should have been 
put on. It is thoroughly understandable 
that under the present building restric- 
tions and other shortages that no struc- 
tural changes have been made and that 
old show cases and lighting equipment 
have been made to serve. 

Moreover, listing of these items is not 
available, for the museum’s frequent 
policy of assembling exhibitions and 
letting the public fall where it may, is 
still being observed. It is to be hoped 
that when the Whitney Museum finally 
is amalgamated with the Metropolitan 
that it will not abandon its felicitous 
practice of presenting handsome cata- 
logues with discerning forewords. 

The large tapestries in the main gal- 
lery make a handsome effect. One could 
hardly pass indifferently the splendor 
of the familiar canvases by Titian, 
Bronzino and Veronese, or the beauti- 
ful marble reliefs by Mina Da Fiesole, 
but the cabinets of congested, little 
bronzes by a follower of Giovanni Bo- 
logna in one of the side galleries is 
nothing short of depressing. There is 
a wealth of enamelled ware, and gold- 
smiths’ pieces in rock crystal and varied 
metals that are exquisite, as well as a 
large group of majolicas, but the gen- 
eral effect is of sparse and indifferently 
selected objects. 

Nothing disparaging could be said of 
the print collection, which occupies 
three galleries and illustrates not only 
the masterpieces of Italian prints, but, 
also,. the influence of the Italian Ren- 
aissance on the North. Some of the out- 
standing works are by Mantegna and 
Direr, while drawings by Michelangelo 
and Leonardo Da Vinci further enrich 
the superb grouping. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Friends to Their Oil 


Once again artists are joining the 
Quakers to aid the hungry in Europe. 
On November 9 at 8 P.M. paintings 
donated by more than 100 artists will 
be auctioned at the New School for 
Social Research, under the sponsorship 
of the art committee of the associate 
membership of the School. J. B. Neu- 
mann, director of the New Art Circle, 
will be the auctioneer for the program, 
which is part of the activities of the 
Sub-Committee on Food Parcels for 
Europe—the Peace and Service Com- 
mittee of the New York Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends (Quakers). 

Among the artists who have gener- 
ously donated pictures in this second 
of a series of auctions—the first was 
held at the Nierendorf Gallery—are 
George Grosz, Karl Knaths, Isabel 
Bishop, Lyonel Feininger, Xavier Gon- 
zalez, Doris Rosenthal, Milton Avery 
and George Picken. As was the case in 
the first auction there will be no over- 
head—the paintings, gallery space and 
time of sponsors are all donated. Money 
raised will be spent by the Quakers 
largely on food, supplemented by pack- 
ages of medicine and artists’ materials. 
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Blue Structure: ILyA BOLOTOWSKY 


Americans Who Paint Without Subject 


THE MUSEUM OF NON-OBJECTIVE 
PAINTING has assembled another large 
showing of pictures—oils, watercolors 
and a few prints loaned by. American 
artists for exhibition to Dec. 30. 

Since there can be no variety of sub- 
ject matter to stimulate attention in 
exhibitions by this school, only tech- 
nical fluency of a high order and truly 
imaginative use of color, form and de- 
sign can command unwandering inter- 


est. Distinguished among the company 
are Rolph Scarlett’s Red Paint, which 
makes rich use of textured black, grey 
and red; Alice Mason’s sensitive col- 
ored etching; Stanley Clough’s gay “no- 
object” abstractions; Hilla Rebay’s Al- 
legro Con Brio, a small picture in which 
her wispy patterns achieve good co- 
ordination, and Simon Greco’s Theme 
and Variations, which has rhythm and 
color.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


John Atherton Paints Decay in Higher Key 


PAINTINGS BY JOHN ATHERTON, at the 
Julien Levy Gallery, present a rather 
surprising divergence from his previous 
work. It is true that they are still con- 
cerned with “death and decay,” but the 
artist’s palette is set in higher notes in 
much of the work, while the silhouette 
of some of the former designs has 


given place to greater solidity of forms. 
Atherton has always been an artist 
whose technical resources appear to 
meet the demands of his imaginative 
conceptions. His fantasy is convincing 
because of this consonance between the 
esthetic idea and its expression. One 
[Please turn to page 34] 


The Yellow Tower: JOHN ATHERTON 





FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By THE STAFF OF THE DIGEST 


Something New 

There is an exhibition at the Argent 
Galleries that would be known in the 
movie industry as “a sleeper” (a small- 
budget film that quietly sneaks into a 
hit by sheer excellence, charm, or 
something). It is a first one-man show 
by Valerie Swenson. Or, rather, two 
one-man shows by the same artist—so 
different are the watercolors from the 
oils in approach and subject. Miss Swen- 
son’s tiny watercolors are preoccupied 
with the myriad small creatures and 
plants that inhabit a forest floor—the 
titles will give you an idea: Chipmunk, 
' Frog, Salamander, Death Trumpet, Ants, 
Deer Mouse, etc. They are done with 
the eye of a naturalist, the hand of a 
miniature painter and the affection of 
a Yosian. This is something quite new, 
fresh and altogether charming. 

The seven small oils are quite dif- 
ferent. All landscapes, they at first ap- 
pear to be slick, faultlessly organized 
academic pictures, albeit quite pleas- 
ing. A second look vouchsafes a per- 
sonal statement, an emotional reaction, 
that transcends the technique. (Through 
November 9.)—A. L. 


Watercolor Trio 


Watercolors by three painters whose 
works have been purchased for Christ- 
mas distribution by Collectors of Amer- 
ican Art—Charles Egri, Theo Hios and 
Herman Mitnitzky—compose the No- 
vember exhibition at Contemporary 
Arts Gallery. 

Egri, who divides his time between 
easel painting and his job as art direc- 
tor for an advertising agency, has a 
flair for dramatic color and a facile 
brush. This is a combination which 
sometimes leads him to_ superficial 
statement but Thought, Little Town 
and Houses are skilled watercolors of 
substance. 

Greek-born Hios was educated in 


Sparta and at the University of Athens 
before coming to the United States in 
1930. His watercolors, in modern idiom, 
reflect a strong painting personality 
which has not yet found its full ex- 
pression. Debate and Bewailing are out- 
standing in his group. 

Mitnitzky, Brooklyn primitive, has 
been represented in many group shows 
at the gallery. He now offers, among 
others, a creamy Petunias and Still 
Life, a large watercolor worked with 
untutored skill, patience and appeal. 

—J.K.R. 


Debut at RoKo 


The RoKo Gallery is again providing 
a serious young artist with a debut ex- 
hibition. There is no nonsense and no 
tricks about 24-year-old Lucille Wal- 
lenrod, who concerns herself, for the 
most part, with moody, broadly treated 
landscapes that lean toward the more 
rugged variety of romanticism, with 
very faint traces of the style of her 
one-time teacher, Sol Wilson. While 
uneven in final accomplishment, all 
this work is obviously sincere, and such 
canvases as Approaching Storm, Back 
Row and Off Shore lend more than just 
promise for the future. (Through Nov. 
16.)—J. G. 


Joseph Krause at Egan 

An interesting show by an infrequent 
exhibitor, Joseph Krause, packs much 
excitement of color and mood into 
seven paintings, at the Egan Gallery. 
Krause paints dream-haunted land- 
scapes, moody seas and swimming heav- 
ens in a palette of melting blue and 
green, usually skillfully heightened by 
velvety black or a touch of red. The 
Lighthouse, “symbol of all our great 
spiritual achievement,” according to 
Joseph Stella who has written an ap- 
preciative catalogue foreward, is strong 
vivid painting. Music of Planets is just 
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what its title suggests and despite its 
rich, balanced harmony almost floats 
off the wall.—J. K. R. 


Once a Dada 

Abstract and non-objective paintings 
by Hans Richter may be seen until No- 
vember 9 at the galleries of Art of 
This Century. A member of the Zurich 
Dada Group as early as 1916, the 
painter has trod a narrow eclectic path, 
little deviating through his long career 
from his early plastic premises. His 
career as a producer in the world of 
the avant gard film began in 1926. His 
latest essay titled Dreams That Money 
Can Buy was produced by Art of This 
Century Films, Inc., in co-operation 
with Calder, Duchamp, Ernst, Leger 
and Man Ray, 1945-46. Stills from sev- 
eral of these cinemas are included 
along with Richter’s paintings. 

Large scrolls are shown, dating from 
1919 to 1946, along with two groups of 
canvases titled Organic and Inorganic. 
Close color harmonies, with occasional 
black or red accents, distinguish these 
works. The scrolls devoted to war sub- 
jects must of necessity, because of their 
eclecticism, communicate their mes- 
sages to a smaller audience than is the 
case with war commentaries in a more 
objective vein.—B. W. 


Hokinson Undraped 


Marquie Gallery is_ blossoming, 
through November 9, with paintings in 
watercolor and gouache by Mary Coles, 
her first one-man show. Besides the 
more conventional “scenic” watercolors, 
most of the subject matter pertains to 
sailors, people in parks and on vaca- 
tion, and bar-room scenes. Coles, the 
artist, is best in her gently satirical 
portrayals of buxom female nudes (sort 
of Hokinson undraped), while Coles, 
the painter, is best at the more con- 
ventional watercolors landscapes. Ex- 
cept when her gouaches get too dry, 
there is considerable spirit of fun ram- 
pant, and pretty too.—A. L. 


Attracted by Mexico 


Tommy Beere, who is having her 
first one-man show at the George Binet 
Gallery, is another North American 
artist who has been attracted to the 
color and warmth of Mexico, and it is 
from that country that she has drawn 
most of the themes for her current 
show. Oasis, Basketman, and Night 
Watch are attractive bits of genre 
painting. Among the large canvases 
Another Day is appealing characteriza- 
tion and good painting, while Anatomy 
of Virtue, which good-humoredly cari- 
catures two pious singers, states its 
theme admirably.—J. K. R. 


Falcou Speaks for France 


Jacques Falcou, now holding an ex- 
hibition of paintings at the Carstairs 
Gallery, has been sent to this country 
by the Relations Culterelles of the 
French Government to represent the 
development of contemporary work in 
France and the persistence of its art- 
istic culture. 

Falcou’s work has a poetic content 
so that everyday objects and experi- 
ences seem to be pervaded by a delicate 
inner life of the spirit. While this art- 
ist is not a colorist, his paintings often 
tending to a monotony of low tones, 
he has a remarkable command of light 
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patterns that lend a peculiar vitality to 
his works. From the clarity and sound- 
ness of his designs and the happy 
blending of reticent and firm expres- 
sion, the paintings receive their pleas- 
ing character. The portraits have great 
vigor in their simplicity of present- 
ment. 

Among the most engaging of the ex- 
hibits is a group of monotypes, that 
have the richness of color that many 
of the canvases lack. There are, also, 
some drawings that illustrate on how 
sure a basis the canvases rest in their 
finished craftsmanship. (Until Oct. 30.) 

—M. B. 


Variations on Reinhardt 


The collection of abstract paintings 
by Ad Reinhardt at Betty Parsons Gal- 
lery reveal an exciting and well di- 
rected talent. Although Reinhardt has 
been seen hereabouts in murals at the 
World’s Fair, Cafe Society Downtown, 
the Buckingham Hotel and in satirical 
political cartoons in PM, this is his 
first one-man show, and apparently 
well-timed. He has returned from the 
Navy (movie photographer on a car- 
rier) with a style integrated to his 
point of view, which is that of one 
keenly interested in his life and times 
interpreted in kaleidoscopic shapes and 
colors. No detail can ever be identified 
with any particular object, but the 
painting as a whole almost always sug- 
gests a natural visual impression. 


Reinhardt may be called an abstract 
impressionist. 

This artist’s titles give welcome re- 
lief from the usual abstract titles (you 
know the extremes: 


Dog Baying at 







On the Hillside (Oil) 
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Gipsy Rose Lee to Opus No. 466) by 


JOHN NICHOLSON 
GALLERY 





CURRENT EXHIBITION 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


THOMAS EAKINS 
EASTMAN JOHNSON MARTIN J. HEADE 
THOMAS SULLY 
ALBERT BIERSTADT 


69 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. C. » SECOND FLOOR 


such truthful and unprovocative tags 
as Yellow Variations, Blue and Ma- 
genta and Rectangular Shapes. (Until 
Nov. 9.)—A. L. 


In His Father's Footprints 


Dines Carlsen, son of the late painter, 
Emil Carlsen, is holding his first New 
York exhibition, at the Grand Central 
Galleries (57th Street branch) through 
Nov. 9. Carlsen, who received all his 
art training from his father, has just 
returned from a Mexican trip and the 
fresh landscapes he painted there, par- 
ticularly Casa Humboldt and Santa 
Prisca, Taxco, divide honors with his 
earlier, large-scale and meticulous still 
life arrangements. Represented in the 
John Herron Institute, the Corcoran 
Gallery and Swett Museum, Carlsen 
was elected a National Academician in 
1941.—J. K. R. 


Paris at Peace 


A peaceful and nostalgic Paris awaited 
the Francophile at the Niveau Gallery, 
in an exhibition of new gouaches by 
Cobelle. Little critically can be said of 
these Dufy-esque and calligraphic sou- 
venirs of the city of light, except that 
they are adroit with their swift nota- 
tions of sidewalk cafes, kiosks, familiar 
landmarks and the passing parade. 

—B. W. 


Duo at Bonestell 
Paintings by Clifford West and Wil- 
liam Hughes are on exhibition at the 
Bonestell Gallery. Of the two exhibi- 
tors, West seems the more developed 
and turns his brush to the depiction of 





Eastman Johnson 





RECENT PRIZE WINNERS 
BORIS DEUTSCH 


Awarded First 
Pepsi-Cola Exhibition for 


PHIL DIKE 


Dana Prize, Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts; 


Other prize winners in the California 
Watercolor Society 26th Annual now in 
progress at the Pasadena Art Institute 


FRANCES de ERDELEY 
JESSIE ARMS BOTKE 


Paintings by these artists always on exhibition 


BILTMORE ART GALLERIES 


LOS ANGELES 13 


rural fantasy. Noted were Corner of 
Kingston, a compact little canvas, 
thickly painted; The Bovine Pipe, em- 
ploying levitation in the manner of 
Chagall, and a satirical Give Us This 
Day. 

Primitively inclined William Hughes 
turns his attention to landscape and 
floral pieces. Of these, perhaps most 
successful is Poppies, where the artist 
has been more successful both in com- 
position and color than in others of the 
exhibits present.—B. W. 


Edna Tacon, from Canada 


From Canada comes the exhibition of 
pointings by Edna Tacon, at the Chinese 
Gallery through Nov. 16. In a catalogue 
foreword Pearl McCarthy explains that 
these richly-colored, expert abstractions 
suggest the contextualist theory ex- 
pounded by Professor Stephen C. Pep- 
per, for they “relay that moment when 
the artist’s experience of life is trans- 
figured by her own emotional delight 
in it so that a verily original creation 
is made.” 

Regardless of whether they herald a 
new “ism,” these pictures provoke in- 
terest for their skilled handling of col- 
or, form and line which unite to render 
communicative mood impressions. 


—J.K.R. 


Western Watercolors 


Margery S. Goodnow is showing a 
largish group of watercolors at Argent 
Galleries depicting visual impressions 
of an auto trip through the West. The 
best pictures are quite good: Rain 


[Please turn to page 32] 
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REVINGTON ARTHUR 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
November 18 through December 7 


® JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES 


New York 


HENRY BOTKIN 


Hotel Brevoort ~° Fifth Ave. at 8th Street . 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 15 


Associated American Artists 
846 N. Michigan Avenue + Chicago 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 


FIRST NEW YORK SHOWING 


PERLS 


November 4 - 30 


GALLERIES 


32 East 58 Street, New York 


E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


32 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS Thru Nov. 9th 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
(Branch) 55 East 57th Street, New York 


new paintings by 


CARL HOLTY 


CHAGALL 


November 2nd-30th: = 
NIVEAU GALLERY, 63 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 9 


KOOTZ 


15 EAST S57 


Allied Annual 


Tue ALLIED ArTIsTs of America are 
holding their Thirty-Third Annual Ex- 
hibition in the splendid galleries of the 
New York Historical Society, until No- 
vember 24. A very large show—261 
paintings and sculptures—the exhibi- 
tion is beautifully -installed and, over 
all, gives an amazing aspect of homo- 
geniety. It should be a gold mine for 
decorators, both amateur and profes- 
sional, who are interested in acquiring 
the best in technical competence and 
pleasing subject. The show has gra- 
ciousness and charm. 

For those interested in art in a some- 
what more profound sense of the word, 
a small show could be picked from the 
larger exhibition. It would include 
Summertime, New York by Syd Brown, 
Stormy Sea by Sandra James, Cape Cod 
Landscape by Etta V. DeBaun, The 
Landmark by H. M. Stoops, Yellow 
Banks by Charles M. West, Jr., The 
Fisherman’s Dream by Alfred D. Crimi 
(which surprisingly got an honorable 
mention), Montauk by Cyril A. Lewis, 
Skaters by Ulysses A. Ricci, the really 
fine Some Quainter Holiday by Chas. 
A. Smith, Displaced by Arnold Hoff- 
man, Along the Coast by Paul King, a 
strong Maternity by Takuma Kajiwara, 
Still Life by Priscilla W. ‘Roberts, 
Greenwich Village Mood by William H. 
Donahue, Susan by W. Harold Stock- 
burger. These are all oils. 

The sculpture selection would include 
the Circe by Beatrice Stone, Caryatid 
by Robert A. Weinman, Torso by Mar- 
garet Brassler Kane, Wala May by 
Eleanor M. Mellon, Black Beetle by 
Cornelia Van A. Chapin, Bernadette by 
Robert Bros, and Icarus by Donald De 
Lue. 

Of the watercolors, “And Now, 
What?” by Jay Roland is a really su- 
perb effort. Others are: The Two 
Bridges by Gordon Grant, The House on 
the Hill by Henry Gasser, Country Doc- 
tor by Russell F. Rypsam, American 
Gothic by Michael Matera, Lobster- 
men’s Boat by Jerri Ricci, and Lock 
House by Joseph Barber. 

To a reception attended by more than 
2,000 persons, October 26, the follow- 
ing awards were announced: AAA 
Medal of Honor, Leopold Seyffert; AAA 
Bronze Medal of Honor, Albert Smith; 
AAA Prize of $200, Frank Gervasi; 
Anonymous Prize of $50, Gene Alden 
Walker; the Arthur C. Friedrichs Prize 
of $25, A. T. Hibbard; Honorable Men- 
tions to: Alfred D. Crimi, Nan Grea- 
cen, Hobart Nichols and Wyn Palmer 
—all for oil painting. Watercolor 
awards: AAA Medal of Honor, Jay 
Roland; the Hans Hinrichs Prize of 
$100, Ted Kautzky; the Digby W. Chan- 
dler Prize of $25, Michael Matera. The 
sculpture prizes were: AAA Medal of 
Honor, Donald De Lue; Honorable Men- 
tion, Robert A. Weinman. 


—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Skill of His Hand 


Leroy S. Weber, Jr., will show oils 
and watercolors at the Artists’ Gallery 
of Philip Ragan Associates, Philadel- 
phia, for a month beginning Nov. 6. A 
native Philadelphian, Weber formerly 
operated his own wrought iron shop 
and during the war was chief precision 
inspector for the P-80 Shooting Star. 
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Bartlett Arkell 


BARTLETT ARKELL, philanthropist, art 
patron and for 50 years president of 
the Beech-Nut Packing Company, died 
on the evening of October 12 in Ben- 
nington, Vermont, at the age of 84. 
During a long and active career, he 
saw many of the progressive labor poli- 
cies, in which he was a pioneer, become 
laws, and his example in philanthropies 
and art patronage followed by many 
other industrialists. 

Born in Canajahorie, New York, Mr. 
Arkell started his business career, after 
being graduated at Yale, as a $600-per- 
year accountant in the family firm of 
Arkell & Smith, manufacturers of pa- 
per bags. Subsequently he branched out 
into all manner of enterprises, among 
them publishing, rug-importing and the 
Imperial Packing Company which was 
to develop into the far-flung Beech-Nut 
empire. Many years ago he provided 
employees with insurance covering 
sickness, disability, pensions and death, 
and in 1912 Christmas bonuses were 
instituted. 

As a music patron he helped finance 
the New York City Symphony, founded 
to provide students with low-cost con- 
certs, and only last January contributed 
$13,000 to the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. But it is as an art 
patron that Arkell will be longest re- 
membered. For the Canajoharie Mu- 
seum, built in connection with a Me- 
morial Library near the Beech-Nut 
factories, he bought more than 200 
American paintings, ranging from Cop- 
ley to Corbino. 

Few large museums can boast such 
a fine group of Homers—16 watercolors 
and five oils. The collection also in- 
cludes Ryder’s famous Sentimental 
Journey; Gilbert Stuart’s Mrs. Bisse; 
two Eakins portraits; seven paintings 
by Inness, one of which was loaned to 
the Tate last summer; notable works 
by Bellows, Blakelock, Arthur B. Da- 
vies, Dewing, Duveneck, Hassam, Henri, 
LaFarge, De Martini, Pleissner, Pren- 
dergast, Theodore Robinson, Sargent 
Thayer, Twachtman, Weir, Whistler, 
Wyant and the two Wyeths, N. C., and 
Andrew. 

Surviving are his third wife, the for- 
mer Louise de Cravioto Ryals; a son, 
William Clark Arkell and three sisters, 
Mrs. Birtell Barbour, Mrs. Mark Arkell 
Burnap and Mrs. A. C. Platt. 


Ercole Cartotto Dies 


Ercole Cartotto, portrait painter of 
former President Calvin Coolidge, the 
late Chief Justice Harlan Fiske Stone 
and. many other distinguished figures, 
died in New York October 3. He was 57. 

Born in Italy, Cartotto came to the 
United States in 1905 and studied art 
at the Boston Museum School, where 
he later returned as an instructor in 
drawing and anatomy. From his studio 
in New York City, which became his 
permanent residence, he painted por- 
traits of Mrs. John Wanamaker, Mrs. 
Gurnee Munn, Elliott Daingerfield and 
others, before he was chosen in 1925 to 
paint President Coolidge by PhiGamma 
Delta, the late President’s fraternity. 
The White House sittings lasted for 
seven weeks, after which the portrait 
was hung at fraternity headquarters in 
New York. 
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ZERBE }t the DOWNTOWN Gallery 


32 East 51 Street 


New Paintings New York 22, N. Y. 


at the VANBARK Studios 


Representatives of the Downtown Gallery 
2416 Ventura Boulevard 
Studio City ¢ California 


PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


Established 1878 
16 East 57th Street, New York 





GOUACHES and PASTELS By 


MAX WEBER 


Through November 9 





yves tanguy 


PAINTINGS 
PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


November 5 - 30 41 E. 57th ST. 











BRUMMER GALLERY 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. NEW YORK 





“FOUNDERS EXHIBITION” 


24th Annual Drawing — 112 Works of Art 
Until November 14th 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, INC. 


(in the Grand Central Station—6th Floor) : 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue ae New York City 


° IMAGES ° 


JEAN GUERIN 


Thru Nov. 23 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 East 57th Street, New York 


LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
21 East 57th Street New York 


Portraits by 


FRED S. BOYKO 


November 5 to 16 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES 
11 East 57th Street New York 


SSS PAINTINGS BY 


BEN WILSON 


NO... 3228 aS 


GALERIE NEUF 342 E. 79 St. 


JOHN GRAHAM 


Through November 
2 to 5 P.M. Daily 


PINACOTHECA 20w.58, W.y.c. 


PAINTINGS NOV. 9 TO DEC. 4 


win alcopley 
GALLERY 
ASHBY 18 CORNELIA ST. 
NEAR W. 4th AND 6th AVE. 


Watercolors by 


Nathaniel 


GEORGE BINET 
GALLERY 67 EAST 57 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


Andrew Dasburg e« Louis Ribak 
Beatrice Mandelman 
Charles du Tant 


THE BLUE DOOR 


TAOS, New Mexico 


JEAN de MARCO 


SCULPTORS GALLERY 


CLAY CLUB SCULPTURE CENTER 
4 W. 6, N.Y. C. 11 — Hours 2-5, 7-10 


Ruth and Naomi: NaT WERNER 


Carves His Times 


NAT WERNER’S SCULPTURE show at 
ACA Gallery, November 4-23, is an im- 
portant event. This artist is highly 
sensitive to the individual’s search for 
adjustment to his troubled times and, 
being a first-rate sculptor, has por- 
trayed this searching with power and 
passion. But, as any good playwright 
leavens his message with occasional 
comedy-relief, Werner has not always 
eschewed the light touch. 

His first one-man-show since 1944 
(when music and ballet formed the prin- 
cipal theme), this exhibition has a 
dominant thread of Biblical subject- 
matter. The sculptor has probed con- 
temporary, or perhaps one should say 
universal, problems by tying-in with 
Old Testament themes. For example: 
the large and fluid Jacob and the Angel 
is intensely applicable to present-day 
man’s battle with his conscience. The 
David Laments Jonathon, though not 
immense in size, is monumental in its 
concept of crushing sorrow for those 
who have died in their youth, any- 
where and anytime. The smaller Ruth 
and Naomi seems to focus as much on 
the plight of the refugee today as upon 
the scriptural widows. Song of Songs 
gives a more esthetic than illustrative 
reaction. Ismael and Hagar point up 
what is probably the first literary ref- 
erence to race-prejudice, while an ex- 
quisitely finished Eve is truly Woman. 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Voice of the People 


Mother and Child by John Wilson, 
$500 award winner in Pepsi-Cola’s third 
annual “Paintings of the Year” show, 
continued its lead as a favorite with 
the public and won an additional $250 
popular prize for its creator in the 
New York showing at the Academy. 
For perhaps the once in a lifetime, the 
visiting public and the prize jury 
agreed on second place, Carnival in 
Madrid by Lucio Lopez-Rey. Both paint- 
ings were reproduced October 1. 


Sbinateil by Yale 


ALMOST every museum official in New 
England was in New Haven on Octo- 
ber 19, when three of their confreres, 
David Findley, Director of the National 
Gallery of Art; William Ivins, Jr.; Cur- 
ator Emeritus of Prints at the Metro- 
politan Museum, and William Milliken, 
Director of the Cleveland Museum, 
were among the candidates for honor- 
ary degrees at the Convocation Exer- 
cises of Yale University. 


The occasion marked Yale’s return 
to peace time studies, and the return 
of its collections of the arts and sciences 
to peace-time exhibition. After bestow- 
ing degrees of Doctor of Fine Arts on 
the three museum men, President 
Charles Seymour designated twelve 
others, distinguished in their fields, as 
Doctors of Science and Humane Letters. 


Non-Static 


THERE IS NOTHING STATIC about the 
work of Car! Holty, either in the choices 
of subjects used as springboards in his 
semi-abstractions or in his manner of 
painting them. Not that there is any 
abrupt change to be seen in his newest 
show at the Kootz Gallery. His style 
flows logically, as does the line he uses 
so expertly, veering this year back in 
the direction of pure abstraction in the 
landscapes, and the earlier leaping 
horses and medieval warriors have 
given place to hockey players and por- 
traits of a fascinating old man, once 
identified as Walt Whitman. 

In the figure pieces, particularly, 
Holty seems to have evolved something 
all his own from early cubism. The 
bright, close-keyed patches of color 
fuse into solid form having weight and 
bulk, but still alive with animation. The 
calligraphic Magic Fish is sweeping 
movement, which also characterizes. 
several of the hockey subjects, the 
smaller of which have all the freshness 
of sketches. 

Particularly notable among the land- 
scapes is the red and grey Nocturnal 
Harbor, handsome as pure design as 
well as an essence of a thing seen. 
(Through Oct. 29.)—Jo Grpss. 


Walt: CarL HOLTy 
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WORLD FAMOUS BOOK By 


KANDINSKY 


“ON THE SPIRITUAL IN ART” 
The First Complete English Edition 
Now On Sale 
Museum of 
Non-Objective Painting 
24 East 54th Street, New York 
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Recent Paintings 


CHARLES CUTLER 


Sculpture 
BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
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PAINTINGS 
JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES 
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Western uN Western Watercolors by  Witiliii by 
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ARGENT GALLERIES 
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MARGULES 


RECENT WATERCOLORS OF GLOUCESTER 


Feigl Gallery 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SCULPTURE 


NAT NOV, 4-23 
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WERNER 


ACA GALLERY, 61-63 E. 57, N. Y. 


rary LEWIS 
ncoa MALTESE 
pour Di PAOLA 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W. 57th St..N.Y.C. Galleries 


Jose de Rivera 


e SCULPTURE 
NOV. 4—23 
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New York City 
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SCENES OF THE APOCALYPSE 


ANDRE GIRARD 


Through November 16 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street 










Watercolors and Gouaches 


maryo. COLES 


THRU NOV. 9 


MARQUIE GALLERY 
16 WEST 57th STREET, N. Y. C. 














Oil Paintings by MARGARET M. 


Moses: ANNA E. MELTZER 


HOSKINS 


November 4-16 


MORTON GALLERIES 


117 West 58th Street ¢ New York City 


Anna Meltzer Shows 


ANNA MELTZER has been working 
hard this past year and the results are 
gratifying, for without noticeably 
changing her style or subject matter, 





Recent Drawings of 


she has enriched her work to produce England, France and Italy 

a show, at the Newhouse Gallery, IONE 

which reveals much progress. x 0 3 4 a S i KR 
All new with the exception of two 

holdovers from last year, Carnegie Hall November 5-16 


and Philharmonic, both loaned from 
the collection of Boris Morros and used 
in the forthcoming film, Carnegie Hall, 
these works are mostly small but well 
contained pictures. Landscapes, inte- 
rior and genre glimpses provide the 
varied subjects—which are stated in 
Mrs. Meltzer’s familiar palette knife, 
pointillistic style with well-composed, 
burnished color. 

Among the major works, Moses 
achieves strength and dignity which is 
sometimes lacking in her large paint- 
ings. Also included in the exhibition is 
a large group of drawings which attest 
to Mrs. Meltzer’s ever present patience 
and artistry, as well as her talent to 
catch the essential flavor of a subject. 


—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Some More People 


The New Age Gallery, a cooperative, 
artist-owned and managed group, is 
currently exhibiting “Some More Peo- 
ple”’—doing all kinds of things in all 
kinds of media. New members, regular 
exhibitors and sponsoring artists have 
contributed works sufficiently varied to 
make a lively show in which ‘each piece, 


So GALLERY, 11 E. aI, N. Y. 
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SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
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PAINT AND SCULPTURE 
November 4 through 30 


BERTHA SCHAEFER 
32 East 57th Street, New York 


The Heart of The Woods by 
VALERIE 


SWENSON 


OCT. 28—NOV. 9 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
FTN 42 West 57th St., N. Y. (aimmmnMINmIS 





even the sculpture, is geared to the LILLIAN Thru Nov. 9 
modest income or living space. 

Among the newcomers, Rudy Lesser’s L A | D j & 
sensitive and expert drypoint etchings 
proclaim him a mature craftsman with SCULPTURE 


something to say; and John Melching’s 
animated, loosely handled watercolor 
of a Quartette calls for fuller showing 
of his work. Spotter by Louise Freed- 
man, a strikingly designed serigraph; 
a jaunty, rhythmic terra cotta figure, 
Folk Singer, by Nova; and a small oil 
titled Homecoming by Zoltan Hecht, 
lyric in presentation and tragic in im- 
plication, are among other high points 
in the group. (Until Nov. 1.)—J. G. 


Bonestell Gallery, 18 £. 57, N. Y. C. 








Paintings by 


LOUISE SCHACHT 


To November 10th 
SCHACHT GALLERY, 23 E. 64, WN. Y. 





























































































































































































































Collectors of American Art 


(Gives each $5. member an original 
work of art in December.) 


THREE WATERCOLORISTS 


THEO HIOS 
CHARLES EG R | 
HERMAN MITNITZKY 


106 E.57,N.Y. Till Nov. 28 


& Watercolors of Iceland 


T. GAY, Jr. 


THROUGH NOV. 9 


MORTON GALLERIES 


117 WEST 58TH STREET e N. Y.C. 





paintings by 


atto 


through november 16 


barzansky galleries 
664 madison avenue, bet. 60 & 671 sts. 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


SCHONEMAN 


Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 
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Oct. 28-Nov. 9 


porlA LORIAN 


BONESTELL-: 18 £.57, N.Y.C. 






FERARGIL GALLERIES 


FINE ART - ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Telepbone Plaza 8-1223 
63 East 57TH Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


FrREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


NOV. 4™ 30™ 


TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


CATHERINE LORILLARD 
WOLFE ART CLUB 


BROADWAY—Sth ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WANAMAKER GALLERY 
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An exhibition of paintings and draw- 
ings by Robert Fawcett, now being held 
at the Society of ITlustrators head- 
quarters, should appeal not only to 
illustrators and students of illustration, 
but to those primarily interested in the 
fine arts as well. Robert Fawcett has 
turned his talents in both the direction 
of magazine illustration and easel pic- 
tures. The first group includes illustra- 
tions for many of our national maga- 
zines, including the Saturday Evening 
Post. A drawing by the artist for that 
periodical is reproduced on this page. 

The artist’s abstract approach dem- 
onstrated in his playtime pictures in 
the show are distinguished by a feeling 
for line and subtle color, as in a study 
shown of a partially bombed building. 

Robert Fawcett constitutes a con- 
vincing retort to those who maintain 
that participation in the commercial 
department of art somehow invalidates 
and dulls the artist’s fine arts approach. 
Fawcett turns from one to the other 
with facility. 

* ” + 

Next on the Society’s roster of ex- 
hibitions of paintings and drawings is 
a show by Jack Coggins and James D. 
Herbert, opening November 4 and con- 
tinuing until November 15. The So- 
ciety’s gallery is open from 12 noon to 
6 P.M. daily. 

+ a os 

Excuse the boner on the. Society’s 
page last issue, in the form of an erro- 
neous caption that appeared with a 
reproduction from Terry and the Pi- 
rates, by Milton Caniff. The drawing 
was mistakenly attributed to Terry’s 
new creator, George Wunder. In real- 
ity, it was by Milton Caniff, who was 
then having an exhibition of his draw- 
ings at the Society’s gallery. His Male 





Saturday Evening Post Illustration by Robert Fawcett 


Call drawings, also in that show, were 
executed by the artist during the war 
exclusively for service consumption and 
stood high in the roll call of morale- 
building effort artwise. Ask any service 
man, from Okinawa to Greenland, and 
he’ll agree. 
* * 

Illustrator Harold Von Schmidt, long 
a familiar figure in the realm of Amer- 
ican illustration and during the late 
war an invited artist with the A.A.F. in 
ETO, and artist correspondent for King 
Features in the Pacific attached to 
General MacArthur’s headquarters, re- 
cently lectured in the newly enlarged 
gallery at the Society. A packed house 
listened with interest as illustrator Von 
Schmidt made the following points, 
noted for the editor by Charlotte Young 
as follows: 

“The illustrator always does one pic- 
ture for the Art Director and one for 
himself and feels that today the Art 
Director is unfortunately more con- 
cerned, in most cases, with layout per 
se than with subject matter, adding 
that when he paints that picture for 
himself, he attempts to paint the rea- 
son behind the story rather than an 
obvious incident. He further lamented 
the tendency among younger artists to 
mimic rather than to attempt to find 
their own personalities, stating that too 
many students fail because they devote 
most of their energy to copying a suc- 
cessful illustrator’s style.” 


* * * 


Keep posted concerning the Society’s 
lectures—next on the list is scheduled 
for November 7th: Robert Fawcett and 
William Arthur Smith, despite widely 
divergent techniques, will discuss drafts- 
manship and how to attain a market. 
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BLess My Sout! .. . The other day 
while thumbing through a well-worn 
copy of Joseph Addison’s Spectator, 
Picasso Peale was somewhat startled 
to find that he does not have a monop- 
oly in the Dream Department in the 
realm of aesthetics. Apparently, Mr. 
Addison also turned and tossed on his 
18th Century four-poster as a result 
of the muses. Mr. Addison’s nightmare 
might well have been Picasso Peale’s, 
as well. It is only a scrupulous con- 
science, plus a hearty respect for the 
erudition of his readers (he’s afraid of 
being caught) that prevents Picasso 
Peale from claiming the following as 
his own. Without further ado, we ez- 
hume Joseph Addison and his—as per- 
tinent as it was then—fantasy. 

~ ~ * 
LONDON, TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1711: 

When the weather hinders me from 
taking my diversions without doors, I 
frequently make a little party with two 
or three select friends, to visit any 
thing curious that may be seen under 
covert. My principal entertainments of 
this nature are pictures, insomuch that 
when I have found the weather set in 
to be very bad, I have taken a whole 
day’s journey to see a gallery that is 
furnished by the hands of great mas- 
ters. By this means, when the heavens 
are filled with clouds, when the earth 
swims in rain, and all nature wears a 
lowering countenance, I withdraw my- 
self from these uncomfortable scenes 
into the visionary worlds of art; where 
I meet with shining landskips, gilded 
triumphs, beautiful faces, and all those 
other objects that fill the mind with 
gay ideas, and disperse that gloominess 
which is apt to hang upon it in those 
dark disconsolate seasons. 

I was some weeks ago in a course 
of these diversions; which had taken 
such an entire possession of my imagi- 
nation, that they formed in it a short 
morning’s dream, which I shall com- 
municate to my reader, rather as the 
first sketch and outlines of a vision, 
than as a finished piece. 

I dreamt that I was admitted into a 
long spacious gallery, which had one 
side covered with pieces of all the fa- 
mous painters who are now living, and 
the other with the works of the great- 
est masters that are dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw sev- 
eral persons busy in drawing, colouring, 
and designing; on the side of the dead 
painters, I could not discover more than 
one person at work, who was exceed- 
ingly slow in his motions, and wonder- 
fully nice in his touches. 

I was resolved to examine the sev- 
eral artists that stood before me, and 
accordingly applied myself to the side 
of the living. The first I observed at 
work in this part of the gallery was 
VANITY, with his hair tied behind him 
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in a ribbon, and dressed like a French- 
man. All the faces he drew were very 
remarkable for their smiles, and a cer- 
tain smirking air, which he bestowed 
indifferently on every age and degree 
of either sex. The toujours gai appeared 
even in his judges, bishops, and privy 
counsellors: In a word all his men were 
petits maitres, and all his women co- 
quettes. The drapery of his figures was 
extremely well-suited to his faces, and 
was made up of all the glaring colours 
that could be mixt together; every part 
of the dress was in a flutter, and en- 
deavoured to distinguish itself above 
the rest. 

On the left hand of VANITY stood 
a laborious workman who I found was 
his humble admirer, and copied after 
him. He was dressed like a German, and 
had a very hard name that sounded 
something like STUPIDITY. 

The third artist that I looked over 
was FANTASQUE, dressed like a Vene- 
tian scaramouch. He had an excellent 
hand at a Chimera, and dealt very 
much in distortions and grimaces. He 
would sometimes affright himself with 
the phantoms that flowed from his pen- 
cil. In short the most elaborate of his 
pieces was at best but a terrifying 
dream; and one could say nothing more 
of his finest figures, than that they 
were agreeable Monsters. 

The fourth person I examined, was 
very remarkable for his hasty hand, 
which left his pictures so unfinished, 
that the beauty in the picture (which 
was designed to continue as a monu- 
ment of it to posterity) faded sooner 
than in the person after whom it was 
drawn. He made so much haste to dis- 
patch his business, that he neither gave 
himself time to clean his pencils, nor 
mix his colours. The name of this ex- 
peditious workman was AVARICE. 

Not far from this artist I saw an- 
other of a quiet different nature, who 
was dressed in the habit of a Dutch- 
man, and known by the name of IN- 
DUSTRY. His figures were wonderfully 
laboured: If he drew the portraiture of 
a man, he did not omit a single hair 
in his face; if the figure of a ship, there 
was not a rope among the tackle that 
escaped him. He had likewise hung a 
great part of the wall with night-pieces, 
that seemed to shew themselves by the 
candles which were lighted up in sev- 
eral parts of them; and were so in- 
flamed by the sunshine which accidently 
fell upon them, that at first sight I 
could scare forbear crying out, fire. 

The five foregoing artists were the 
most considerable on this side of the 
gallery; there were indeed _ several 
others whom I had not time to look 
into. One of them, however, I could not 
forbear observing, who was very busy 
in retouching the finest pieces, though 
he produced no originals of his own. 
His pencil aggravated every feature 
that was before overcharged, loaded 
every defect, and poisoned every col- 
our it touched. Though this workman 
did so much mischief on the side of the 
living, he never turned his eye towards 
that of the dead. His name was ENVY. 

Having taken a cursory view of one 
side of the gallery, I turned myself to 
that which was filled by the works of 
those great masters that were dead; 
when immediately I fancied myself 
standing before a multitude of specta- 
tors, and thousands of eyes looking 


upon me at once; for all before. me 
appeared so like men and women, that 
I almost forgot they were pictures. 
Raphael’s figures stood in one row, 
Titian’s in another, Guido Rheni’s in a 
third. One part of the wall was peopled 
by Hannibal Carrache, another by Cor- 
reggio, and another by Rubens. To be 
short, there was not a great master 
among the dead who had not contrib- 
uted to the embellishment of this side 
of the gallery. The persons that owed 
their being to these several masters, 
appeared all of them to be real and 
alive, and differed among one another 
only in the variety of their shapes, com- 
plexions, and clothes; so that they 
looked like different nations of. the 
same species. 


Observing an old man (who was the 
same person I before mentioned, as the 
only artist that was at work on this 
side of the gallery) creeping up and 
down from one picture to another, and 
retouching all the fine pieces that stood 
before me, I could not but be very atten- 
tive to all his motions. I found his pen- 
cil was so very light, that it worked 
imperceptibly, and after a thousand 
touches, scarce produced any visible ef- 
fect in the picture on which he was 
employed. However, as he busied him- 
self incessantly, and repeated touch 
after touch without rest or intermis- 
sion, he wore off insensibly every little 
disagreeable gloss that hung upon a 
figure. He also added such a beautiful 
brown to the shades, and mellowness to 
the colours, that he made every picture 
appear more perfect than when it came 
fresh from the master’s pencil. I could 
not forbear looking upon the face of 
this ancient workman, and immediately, 
by the lock of hair upon his forehead, 
discovered him to be TIME. 

Whether it were because of the 
thread of my dream was at an end I 
cannot tell, but upon my taking a sur- 
vey of this imaginary old man, my sleep 
left me. 

e232 "* 


Picasso Peale is rather hazy concern- 
ing just whom Mr. Addison had in 
mind but perhaps some scholarly reader 
can shed a-ray of light?—no fair nam- 
ing any of your contemporaries! 


Picasso Peale as the Spectator 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


Inc. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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KENDE GALLERIES \ 


0 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 
SEPTEMBER - JUNE 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER - FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN -: RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 
The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
pense or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5511. 


Catalogue subscription for the season $4.00. 
Announcements free on request. 
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JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 
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For news, when it is news, read THE 
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At Close Point: ArTHuR F. Tait 
Included in Dwight Davis Sale 


Paintings and Furniture Offered at Auction 


FINE FURNITURE again shares the 
stage with paintings in two of the sales 
on the auction calendar of the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. On the afternoons of 
November 15 and 16, property removed 
from the Long Island and Washington, 
D. C., residences of the socially promi- 
nent Mrs. Dwight Davis will be dis- 
persed. 

The furniture, for the most part an- 
tique English from the Queen Anne to 
Regency periods, includes a Queen Anne 
walnut side chair, Chippendale wing 
chair, Sheraton bookcase with palm 
leaf cresting, writing and sofa tables, 
serpentine chest of drawers, pedestal 
desk, tripod tables, sets of chairs as 
well as single ones, and gilded wall 
mirrors. Among the paintings, also 
mostly English, are Sportsman and 
Youth by Wheatley, English and Dutch 
marine subjects, paintings of birds, and 
At Close Point by A. F. Tait. 

The French 18th century furniture, 
art objects and paintings which will be 


November 7, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Modern and other paintings from various 
owners. Paintings and drawings include exam- 
ples by Utrillo, Monet, Segonzac, Sisley, Pas- 
cin, Raffaelli, Sorolla, Chirico, Viaminck, Redon, 
Bombois, Cézanne. Also work by Schreyer, Blake- 
lock, Luks; a group of African sculptures; 
sculptures by Despiau and Zadkine. Exhibition 
from Nov. 2. 

November 8, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Renaissance sculpture and other works 
of art and furniture of the same period, prop- 
erty of an Eastern Art Museum, a Midwestern 
Educational Institution, others. Polychromed 
and gilded statuettes, marble figures, terra cotta 
bas reliefs and haut reliefs, bronzes and mor- 
tars, all from the XIV-XVII centuries. A poly- 
chromed and terra cotta Nativity group for- 
merly in the George Gray Barnard collection at 
the Cloisters. Italian, Spanish and French 
carved ivories. Exhibition from Nov. 2. 


November 9, Saturday afternoon. Parke - Bernet 
Galleries: Early American silver, furniture and 
decorations from the collection of the late 
W.T.H. Howe, others. Silver includes pieces by 
Paul Revere. A small group of furniture for- 
merly on exhibition at the Museum of the City 
of New York. Exhibition from Nov. 2. 


November 12 and 13, Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Rare Ameri- 
eana, first editions, etc., property of Mrs. Ed- 
win Gould, A. H. Vories, Mrs. Eleanor Gray 
Perry, others. Also library sets, French litera- 
me a books about books. Exhibition from 
Nov. 7. 


November 12 and 13, Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Prints, prop- 
erty of Mrs. Norman E. Wells, others. Prints 


sold on the afternoon of November 22 
come principally from the the collec- 
tions of Mr. S. Aufhauser, former Mu- 
nich banker and Swedish Consul-Gen- 
eral, and Princess Charles Murat. The 
items consigned by Princess Murat 
were formerly in the collection of her 
mother, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Sr. 

The major part of this sale is com- 
prised of Louis XV and XVI chairs, 
canapés, commodes (many mounted in 
ormolu), candelabra, bronze doré clocks 
and other decorative objects. Among 
the paintings are Princesse Sapieha by 
Vigeé Lebrun; Fisherman Near the 
Coast by Pillement; River Landscape by 
Harpignes; La Seine a Port Joie by 
Loiseau, and a group of still lifes. 
Drawings include work by Zuccarelli, 
Puvis de Chavannes, and a portrait of 
a nobleman attributed to Clouet. In 
addition, there are Chinese and Tibetan 
paintings, Tibetan bronzes, lacquer fur- 
niture, Oriental and Savonnerie rugs. 
On view from November 16. 


ka Nerk Roriics Calendar 


by Old and Modern Masters—etchings, engrav- 
oe lithographs and drawings. Exhibition from 
ov. 7. 


November 14, 15 and 16, Thursday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
English 18th century furniture and decorations, 
property of Mrs. Dwight Davis and removed 
from her residences in Southampton, L. I. and 
Washington, D. C. Also Oriental rugs; china; 
paintings; prints and garden furniture. Exhibi- 
tion from Nov. 9. 


November 18 and 19, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Bird and other 
books, Americana, etc., from a New York col- 
lector, ethers. Books on birds by Gould, Audu- 
bon, Buffon, Dresser, Cassin, others. First edi- 
tions; Derrydale press publications; library sets; 
Dickens Christmas books; autograph letters and 
manuscripts. Exhibition from Nov. 14. 


November 22, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: French furniture and objects of art, 
property of S. Aufhauser, others. Louis XV and 
XVI chairs, canapes, commodes, tables, candlea- 
bra, sconces and chandeliers. Chinese and Ti- 
betan paintings; Tibetan bronzes, lacquer furni- 
ture. Tapestries; Oriental and Savonniere rugs. 
Exhibition from Nov. 16. 

November 23, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: English silver, property of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Baldwin. Charles II, William and Mary, 
William III and Queen Anne porringers, tank- 
ards, drinking cups, etc.; rare XVII century 
Apostle spoons. Georgian silver, including tea 
pots, coffee pots, creamers, tureens, platters, 
salt dishes and other pieces by Paul Storr, Paul - 
Lamerie, William Cripps, the Batemans, Robert 
Garrard. Exhibition from Nov. 16. 
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Salmagundian Prints 


THE ANNUAL BLACK AND WHITE Ex- 
HIBITION, currently being held at the 
Salmagundi Club’s headquarters on 
lower Fifth Avenue, in New York, is a 
heartening reassurance that the Amer- 
ican artist has not become ‘the moron 
technique-wise that one at times begins 
to feel is the case. The Salmagundians 
have expertly explored the gamut of 
media in their present show, from 
quick drawing through lithography and 
wood engraving, to etching and mono- 
type. 

The judges awarded the Keithly pur- 
chase prize for the Public Library Col- 
lection to James E. Allen for his etch- 
ing titled Post Setter. The judges are to 
be congratulated for having chosen this 
dignified portrayal of a simple toiler, 
bringing to mind the plates of Millet. 
It is a distinguished work in a fine 
tradition. 

A lonely drawing, by Harry Leith- 
Ross called Flag Station, merited the 
Cc. H. Griffiths prize, while a meticu- 
lous lithograph, titled Cape Quarry by 
Allen Crane, won the Dr. Marvin Jones 
prize. The Salmagundi Club Prize was 
also well deserved by G. Wright for 
his powerfully sensitive etching St. 
Germaine Des Pres, outstanding for its 
subtleties of light and shade and its 
lost and founds. 

Black Rhino (etching) by Robert W. 
Kane invokes a mysterious dream- 
world, with its great beasts only dimly 
found in an eerie light. A highly imagi- 
native work, though small in size, it 
arrests the spectator. Syd Browne’s 
lithograph titled Approaching Storm, 
Eastport is extremely well handled tech- 
nically, while Ralph Fabri’s etching, 
Hindu Rhapsody, feelingly combines 
movement and tragedy. Strange Visi- 
tors (lithograph) by Stow Wengrenroth 
is compelling drama, with its weird 
bats assisting compositionally. 1946— 
The Hungry—The Homeless by John E. 
Costigan is a heart-rending tragedy in- 
corporating superb drawing. 

It might be suggested, in closing, 
that these pictures, ranging in price 
from $5 to $100, are good candidates 
for that present to be bought in these 
times of soaring prices and shortages. 
To November 8.—BEN WOLF. 


Toledo and Toronto 


Another fine example of __§inter- 
museum cooperation, this time between 
institutions in the United States and 
Canada, is the French painting exhibi- 
tion, The Spirit of Modern France, 
which opens Nov. 1 at the Toledo Mu- 
seum. Planned by Martin Baldwin, 
curator of paintings at the Art Gallery 
of Toronto, and Blake-More Godwin, 
director of the Toledo Museum, the ex- 
hibition covers French life and culture 
of the past two centuries. It will re- 
main on view at Toledo through De- 
cember 15 and will then be sent to 
Toronto for January exhibition. 


WINFIELD 
FINE ART IN JEWELRY 










Original custom jewels de- 
signed by over 40 leading 
young fine artists. 184 W. 
4th St., New York 14, N. ¥. 
CHelsea 3-2289. 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Sale November 15 and 16 at 2 p.m. 


FINE ENGLISH AND OTHER 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 
ORIENTAL RUGS + PAINTINGS 


Property of 


MRS DWIGHT DAVIS 


Removed from “Bayberry Land”, Southampton, L. I. 
and Her Washington, D. C. Residence 











Notable English furniture ranging from William and Mary 
to the Regency period with some French, American and 
Continental pieces. Paintings include English works, English 
and Dutch marine subjects, a portrait of Abraham Lincoln by 
Charles M. Shean and other American works and bird paintings. 


Illustrated Catalogue One Dollar 
ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 9 


os 


Sale November 22 at 2 p.m. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
By French and Other Artists 


FRENCH FURNITURE ¢ OBJETS D'ART 
Property of 


MR S. AUFHAUSER 
PRINCESS CHARLES MURAT 


AND OTHER PRIVATE OWNERS 


















Paintings include Princesse Sapieha by Vigée Lebrun; River 
Landscape by Harpignies; Grand Canal, Venice by Vanvitelli; 
British landscapes by John Sell Cotman, Richard Wilson and 
others. Drawings by Zuccarelli, Puvis de Chavannes. French 
XVIII century furniture. Chinese and Tibetan paintings. 
Tibetan bronzes. Oriental rugs. 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 


ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 16 


The House of _ 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


65 W. 56th St., N. Y.C. 19 
Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 


FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 
of Old World Craftsmanship 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E. 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, n.y. 


quality 
art 
materials 


prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “friem's four pages” 


exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 


“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 @ AL. 4-1095 


MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 
HAND CARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


Complete Line—Imported Papers 
Mail and Phone Orders Filled 


FRANCES HARRIS & CO. 


7 Greenwich Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 
CHelsea 3-0570 


HOTEL SHORTAGE IN NEW YORK! 
Don’t let this catch you short on the 
news of the art world. Subscribe now 
to THE Art Dicest for only $4 a year. 
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THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


By JUDITH K. REED 
Language of Design 
“The Language of Design,” by C. Law 
Watkins, published by the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery, 1940. Introduction by 


Duncan Phillips; 172 pages of text, 169 
reproductions. $10. 


Reviewed by Margaret Breuning 


This book is an elaboration of a cata- 
logue for an educational exhibition, 
which the late C. Law Watkins planned 
and presented at the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery. It was later illustrated with 
different material at the New York 
World’s Fair and is still circulated by 
the Museum of Modern Art. In its pres- 
ent form, it exactly reproduces a manu- 
script left by Mr. Watkins. 

The title of the book is fully substan- 
tiated by the author’s consideration of 
the bases of the emotional elements of 
linear design. Taking the long-accepted 
A BC of linear expression, he demon- 
strates lucidly how these motives 
arouse emotional responses through 
acts of memory and association. He de- 
fines these familiar, symbols as “a 
graphic shorthand of things which we 
have seen so frequently in nature that 
the memory of them is automatically 
stimulated by the line, and with this 
memory comes its habitual emotion.” 

Analyzing, for example, the horizon- 
tal line, usually interpreted as a sym- 
bol of calm, he defines it as, “the short- 
hand of the distant flat horizon, the 
fallen tree, the sleeping person, for all 
things in complete repose. With these 
we associate calm and peace, and even 
finality.” 

Similarly, he explains the motives of 
such familiar linear symbols as the 
horizontal, the vertical, the diagonal, 
the upper hemisphere, the S curve. His 
comment is admirably supplemented by 
reproductions of paintings, and photo- 
graphs and by his own drawings, each 
given a careful analysis to illustrate 
their relation to his exposition of their 
significance. 

The clarity and comprehensiveness of 
the text make this book valuable, not 
alone for art students, but for all per- 
sons desirous of a fuller appreciation 
of pictorial art. 


Jacovleff and Others 


“Jacovileff and Other Artists,” by Mar- 
tin Birnbaum. 1946. New York: Paul A. 
Struck. 235 pp. of text and 60 black and 
white plates. $7.50 ($15.00 for de luxe 
edition). 


Since this is the first authoritative 
English estimate in book form ,of the 
late Russian artist, Alexandre Jacov- 
leff, the author has chosen his work 
as the principle theme for this book of 
essays. No central thread ties these 
eight studies together for few of the 
artists—Jacovleff, Blake, Thomas Row- 
landson, Aubrey Beardsley, Marcus 


Behmer, Arthur Rackham, Hermann 
Struck and Anne Goldthwaite—have 
more than a gift for linear expression 
in common. 

Educated at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Petrograd Jacovleff early began 
the first of the many journeys which 
took ‘him to four continents. In 1917 the 
Czarist government sent him to Mon- 
golia to make a series of racial types 
but the commission was abruptly ended 
by the Russian Revolution. 

In 1920 Jacovleff moved to France 
but four years later joined the famous 
motor trek across Africa (known as 
Citroen’s Croisiere Noire). His remark- 
able record of these travels, published 
in large folios, won him enthusiastic 
recognition in nearly as many countries 
and in 1931 he joined an Asiatic expe- 
dition as artistic adviser. Towards the 
end of his life—he died in Paris in 1938 
—Jacovleff began to experiment with 
a new, bolder style of painting and it 
was during this period that he was 
called to direct the Boston Museum 
School, where he remained the popular 
head for two years. 

In his sympathetic, first-hand study 
of the artist, author Birnbaum sums up 
Jacovleff’s talent well: “The unequalled 
intensity of his kaleidoscopic racial 
characterization was recognized as 
unique. Whether he was drawing a 
Mangbettu mother with an elongated 
head, the enigmatic countenance of a 
lama, an Afghan bandit, a musician in 
Madagascar, a Tunisian dancer or an 
American Negro his sympathetic but 
relentless vision fathomed the hidden 
qualities of all their respective races. 
With a passionate intuition which 
served as a background for his consum- 
mate skill he created an invisible emo- 
tional background for these correct 
ethnological presentments which re- 
sulted in figures of proud barbaric 
beauty.” 

Distinguished among the other studies 
in the book are illuminating essays on 
the’ two, very different German book 
illustrators and etchers, Behmer and 
Struck. All of the essays are well illus- 
trated by a sampling of the artist’s 
works, to round out a readable—and 
knowledgeable—volume. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Augsburg Publishing House in 
Minneapolis announces that the 16th 
Annual edition of Christmas, the vol- 
ume of Christmas literature and art 
edited by Randolph E. Haugan, is now 
under way. Contributing artists in- 
clude Knute Heldner, Franklin Booth, 
Stryker Ingerman, Sada Jones, Leo 
Mero, Regina Swedenborg and Frederic 
Tellander. 

~ * * 

A forthcoming book which promises 
much of interest is Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce’s The New World: The First 
Pictures of America which will include 
64 watercolors drawings by John White, 
Governor of Sir Walter Raleigh’s sec- 
ond colony on Roanoke Island; and 66 
engravings by the Flemish artist, Theo- 
dore de Bry, devoted to the Virginia 
Colony and the first Huguenot arrivals 
in Florida. Edited by Stefan Lorant. 
The book’s text will be composed of 
eyewitness accounts by the colonial 
settlers. Lorant’s earlier Lincoln, His 
Life in Photographs is one of the best 
historical books of several decades. 


The Art Digest 
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Buffalo Visitors 


THE PATTERAN OF BUFFALO is holding 
its third bi-annual exhibition at the 
. Riverside Museum, in New York City. 
Eighty-nine oils, watercolors and sculp- 
tures indicate the many diverse paths 
trod by the young society’s members. 


Among the oils on view, Office Build- 
ing by Virginia Cuthbert is outstanding. 
An 1876 horror architecturally has been 
explored with grim amusement. Add to 
this a Greco sky and you have an ex- 
citing performance. Music Madness by 
Faith Howard Davis is a colorful and 
rhythmic canvas, while Abstraction by 
Louisa Robbins is also notable for its 
swirling color. Martha Vissert Hooft’s 
Auto da fe is surreal in approach. Here 
greens have been cleverly pitted against 
each other. Old Ruins, from the brush 
of James Vullo, remains simplified de- 
spite its pigmentation; The Zanzibar, 
Nassau is a gay, well composed canvas 
adroitly handling many figures, by Ruth 
Erb Hoffman. 

Not to be overlooked is Chet La 
More’s Never, Never Land, a whimsical 
fantasy reproduced last season in the 
ArT DIGEST. 


Remembered watercolors are War 
Torn, a liquid and intense commentary 
by Robert Blair; Sea Pearls, an excur- 
sion into whimsy by Grace Barron; 
Iron Ore, with its powerful design, by 
Rixford Jennings. William B. Rowe’s 
Puritan (Berkshire landscape) is a 
shimmering watercolor that would un- 
doubtedly appeal to Burchfield. Line 
and color have been powerfully welded 
in Ruth Gay’s striking Rocks, Niagara 
Rapids. A conservative watercolor that 
might well serve as an illustration for 
David Harum has been competently 
handled by Mildred C. Green in A 
Neighborly Conversation. 

Among the sculpture entries are The 
Sisters (granite), an imaginative un- 
derstatement, by Faith Howard Davis, 
and The Prophet (wood), a tense and 
dramatic carving, by Jean MacKay 
Henrich. Exhibition through Novem- 
ber 5.—BEN WOLF. 
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', . CHRISTMAS CARDS 

























BY ROCKWELL KENT 








BY ERNEST FIENE 


—the Christmas cards 
you have been reading about! 






“One of the nicest things about Christmas is the sport 
of picking out reproductions of works by American Artists. 
..- It is a pleasure to recommend them to the public.” 

—NEW YORK TIMES 

“These cards truly pay homage to Christmas in a lan- 

guage of beauty.” —BOSTON Post 











“Because fine artists interpret Christmas on these Yule- 
tide cards you get originality and quality.” 

—WASHINGTON (D. C.) POST 

“Always tops ... they are the gayest and most charming 

we've ever seen.” ——CHICAGO TRIBUNE 























Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


I am so edified by Boris Deutsch’s 
picture of What Atomic War Will Do 
To You. Evidently I got the wrong 
impression from John Hersey, for I 
thought the Atom Bomb made one’s 
hair come out and the skin become 
blistered, when it didn’t burn one to 
a cinder. Now from this picture— 
awarded a prize for only the Lord 
knows what reason—I see that 
Atomic warfare will greatly elongate 
the neck and cause the nose to turn 
skyward. As a comic this is better 
than Picasso’s great puzzle-piece 
about Guernica. How any one with 
a sense of humor can do otherwise 
than laugh, I don’t know. When will 
critics learn to trust the report of 
their eyes concerning visual art? All 
the alleged horror in this picture is 
created by the title, the mere men- 
tion of atomic warfare being enough 
to give us assorted jitters. So far as 
the visual testimony of the picture 
goes, it is merely absurd, and its dis- 
tortions are without significance, 
symbolic or actual. 








“Cards your friends will cherish because of their beauty 


as well as the sentiment expressed.” —tos anceLes DAILY NEWS 


“They make card sending an artistic event.” 


—DETROIT NEWS 

















“These cards constitute an interesting catalogue of the 
holiday season throughout the country.” —LiFe 
















“Really small gifts as well as messages of greetings.” 
—ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 



























Among the famous artists represented: 


Rockwell Kent, Thomas Benton, Adolf Dehn, Doris Lee, 

Arnold Blanch, William Gropper, Lauren Ford, Gordon Grant, 
Charles Burchfield, Ernest Fiene, Dale Nichols, Paul Sample, 
Georges Schreiber, F. W. Benson, Henry Mattson, Hobart Nichols, 
Everett Shinn, R. W. Woiceske and others. 
















Price 5 to 25 cent. Available at the better stores 
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Makers, Colorado, Hegeman Peak, Snow 
Mass and Work Train. The not-so-good 
ones are either too slightly done or 
are too labored. The show should have 
been edited. (Through Nov. 9.)—A. L. 


Sunnier Aspects of Nature 


Rose Nedwill, who has filled a good 
many years with painting, teaching, 
travelling and exhibiting since she 
studied with Bridgeman and Ennis, is 
showing a group of bright and pleas- 
ant watercolors at the 8th Street Gal- 
lery. Miss Nedwill is sensitive to the 
charms of landscape, and records its 
sunnier aspects from Mexico to New 
England. Uniformity of accomplishment 
also runs through her gay circus sub- 
jects and atmospheric scenes of Glou- 
cester. (Through Nov. 10.)—J. G. 


Shows at Morton 


Paintings in divergent media and 
styles composed a varied show at the 
Morton Galleries where T. Gay, Jr., 
and Mo Cum were joint exhibitors this 
fortnight. Working in fluid watercolor 
Gay presented a vivid report of his 
army days in Iceland. His pictures are 
deft and atmospheric statements which 
are successful in rendering time and 
weather moods. 

A young Boston painter, Mo Cum 
followed up his exhibition of last year 
with another similar series of ballet 
paintings. Distinguished among these 
were the large Notes of Choreography 
and a group of smaller, freer pictures. 
Also included were some sensitive etch- 
ings on the same theme. 

Opening at the galleries on Nov. 4 
is an exhibition of paintings by Mar- 


hans hofmann 


garet Hoskins, former faculty member 
of the New York University art de- 
partment. Miss Hoskins paints land- 
scapes, interiors and city scenes all 
with the same sense of serious observa- 
tion and earnest approach. We found 
most appealing her backyard view in 
February Sunshine and the _ sturdy 
Granite.—J. K. R. 


Memorial to Her Father 


The Schacht Gallery is currently pre- 
senting a large group of paintings by 
Louise Schacht, daughter of the late 
director of the gallery, for whom this 
exhibition is a memorial. Comprising 
paintings done over many years, the 
show’s range is naturally wide. 

High spots are found in much of 
Miss Schacht’s recent work, notably 
the well-handled still life Blue Chair, 
the bright floral Earth’s Bounty and the 
softly-sensuous landscape, Stony Creek. 
Also distinguished in this attractive 
showing are a group of portraits, a 
strong head of her father, another 
composition with her mother, the 
charming child study, Pietro and the 
amusing caricature, Life of the Party. 
(To Nov. 10.)—J. K. R. 


Mariano Gains 


Oils and gouaches by Rodriguez Ma- 
riano, at the Feigl Gallery, show a gain 
over the work of his exhibition last 
year in greater concentration of de- 
sign. There are still brittleness and 
harshness in his pigments in the oils, 
but the gouaches possess greater re- 
finement of hues and a finer adjust- 
ment of color relations. 

One of the most successful canvases 
is Fish Bowl, the colorful forms of the 
fish floating in lucent sapphire depths. 
An unusual, yet fecilitous painting is 
Fish’s Head. The seductive flavor of the 


school of fine arts 
52 w. 8 st. —n.y.c. 


winter class now 
morning—afternoon—evening 


a saturday children's class will be held 
| throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 


TSCHACBASOV 


SCHOOL OF CREATIVE PAINTING 


Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Chelsea Hotel, 222 West 23rd Street, New York 11 © CHelsea 3-3700 


OLENTANT 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 
proved by D 


Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


exotic fruits and the picturesqueness of 
the peasant types give these canvases an 
especial character. (To Nov. 6.)—M.B. 


Lisa Mangor Exhibits 


Paintings by Lisa Mangor, at the 
A.C.A. Gallery, are the work of an art- 
ist of sensitive perception and original 
conceptions. Her palette is peculiarly 
adapted to her lyrical expression, and is 
notable not so much for brilliancy, as 
for the subtlety of color modulations. 

The flower pieces are the most suc- 
cessful in their skillful arrangement of 
rich textures against glowing back- 
grounds. In general, the figure pieces 
lack solidity or convincing definition of 
form, giving them a tenuous impression 
as though they were fusing with the 
colorful settings. Clown with Red Hair 
and Accordion Player are exceptions to 
this vagueness of form. 

Rhythmic movement is appreciable in 
all the work, color and linear patterns 
uniting in a harmonious ensemble. The 
witty comment of Rooster, Entertainer 
and Goat Cart reveal another facet of 
Miss Mangor’s achievement. (Until Nov. 
2.)—M. B. 


Direct and Abstract 

Paintings by Cecile Forman, at the 
Mortimer Levitt Gallery, combine pro- 
vocatively a realism of direct statement 
with abstract details. The artist pos- 
sesses a definite flair for decorative de- 
sign, which her varied palette admir- 
ably supplements. 

The Family, a group of black and 
white birds, probably gulls, (I am 
not an ornithologist) on a ledge of 
sharp jagged rocks, might have sat for 
their portraits so veracious is the de- 
piction of forms and _ characteristic 
pose. In somewhat similar manner, The 
Sisters, two grave-faced nuns in black 
robes, are presented with a penetrating 
sense of personality. The soundness of 
Miss Forman’s brushwork is particu- 
larly appreciable in The Bride, the deli- 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architectere, Art Education 
saa at ee ee Design, Iisstration, 


strial Design, | 
38 an 75 Instructors 


Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. ¥. 


SARI DIENES STUDIO 


MODERN ART CLASSES 


FOUNDED ON BASIC PRINCIPLES 
58 West 57 Street Circle 6-5340 


“59th Year 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Personal Instruction by 


Winter Classes In New York City 
Opening Jan. 6, 1947. For information write to 
Crrsegio Stel, Séth St. of 2 ope. 
New York, N. Cirele 7-5146 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, cesteme design, fashion |!- 
lestration, teacher education, (degree. 
illestration, interior decoration ané 
indastria! . Day, eve. Catalos 
Bread & Pine Streets, Phila 2, Pa 
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Jefferson School 
Workshop 


Painting 3 hours daily 
Composition 5 days a week 
Sculpture $16 per month 


MORNINGS — AFTERNOONS 
instructors: 
Aaron J. Goodelman 
Abram Harriton 
Frank Kleinholz 
Herbert Kruckman 
Norman Lewis 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 


575 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11 


WA. 9-1600 
BEGINNERS' 


ART CLASSES 


Individual instrection by JON GNAGY 
whese new simplified method of teaching the 
layman is featured each week on NBC televi- 
sion. Enroll now and discover how you tod can 
paint a remarkable pictere even though you have 
never held a brush or drawn a straight line. 


JON GNAGY schoo! of Painting 


2 a. Circle at 58th & Broadway 
ork City © COlumbus 5-4476 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
Instructor 
Vv. LA GAMBINA 


230 WOOSTER ST., NW. Y. C. CHELSEA 2-1557 





FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1946 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1946 





Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafte, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
Commercial, fashion illustration, costume design, interior de- 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


FORMERLY OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


2401 oman | BLYD., Los ANGELES 4 CALIF. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Classes In The Museam on Huntington Avenue and school 
building. Untimited contact with Museum collection through study 
and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculptere, Jewelry, Sliversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the Scheol, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
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cacy of the pale, oval face with its 
sense of latent warmth, is strikingly 
contrasted with the gleaming, white 
textures of the folded veil.—M. B. 


Group at Alonzo 


A group show at the Alonzo Gallery, 
made up of five paintings each by five 
artists, is serving the double purpose 
of introducing some new work and indi- 
cating what may be expected from this 
recently reopened gallery in the future. 
The scope of the latter seems to be 
considerable, ranging from the bright, 
pure abstractions of Morris Blackburn 
to traditional landscapes, figures and 
still lifes by Agnes Lindemann that be- 
speak careful training. 

John C. Wylie and J. W. S. Cox sup- 
ply fluent watercolors, while Frances 
Frazier draws on her Santo Domingan 
background for her _ semi-primitive 
genre subjects. Specifically noted are 
Wylie’s imaginative Pale Bodies in 
Space; Lindemann’s restrained portrait 
of Leo; Dunes and Clouds by Cox and 
the small, abstract Composition 1 by 
Blackburn. (Through Nov. 2.)—J. G. 


Versatile Barrett 


Versatility keynotes an exhibition by 
O’Connor Barrett at the Norlyst Gal- 
lery. Ranging from serious sculpture to 
original drawings from Bennett Cerf’s 
“Anything for a Laugh,’ the exhibition 
displays the artist’s ability to turn 
from humor to tragedy and to employ 
an appropriate touch to each depart- 
ment. 

Among the sculpture noted was the 
surge of a massive work hewn in Eng- 
lish elm titled The Seedling; the amus- 
ing drollness of an indeed quixotic 
Don Quixote, appropriately executed in 
Spanish cedar; the monumental sim- 
plicity of Everyman, a bas-relief in 
black walnut, depicting man_incar- 
cerated. 

Concerning Barrett’s amusing draw- 
ings, may it suffice that the reviewer 
looked and laughed? (Through Novem- 
ber 2.)—B. W. 


Scenes by Fisher 

Original paintings by William Fisher, 
which are reproduced on the greeting 
cards and calendars now being distrib- 
uted by the 8th Street Gallery, were on 
view at the gallery. the past fortnight. 
Distinguished among these landscapes 
and street scenes by the prolific painter 
are Zabriskie Farm in Winter; Barn- 
yard Chores Finished and the series of 
Greenwich Village Streets, painted in 
all weather. New gallery hours are 10 
to 5 P.M. and 7 to 9 P.M.—J. K. R. 
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DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


CHICAGO ) Enrall Now! Day, Eve. 
at. and Sun. classes. 


ACADEMY 
of 
FINE ARTS 


MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3 











ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 
FASHION 
WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
eo «eciue 
Open All Year. Only 30 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
& 


Write or Call for Further Information. 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 
847 Broad Street—Top Floors 


NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


CLEARWATER 


MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


Write for descriptive folder 








JOSEPH A.BUZZELLI 


will accept a limited number 
of students, beginners and 
advanced, for classes in oil, 


watercolor, pastel and gouache. 
REgent 4-8991 


400 W. 57th St.. New York 19 





the School for Ant Studies 


Morning, Afternoon & Evening Classes in 


Painting © Sculpture ¢ Drawing 
Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
2231 B’way at 79th St.,N. Y. TR. 7-1760 


ARCHITECTURE ¢ PAINTING 
WEAVING @ DESIGN 
SCULPTURE ¢ CERAMICS 


Catalog on request 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 511 
121 Monument Circle indianapolis 9, Ind, 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


LEAR 







Name. 
Street 
Cy —$$_$___________— 50. 







































































































































































365 PAINTING DAYS PER 
YEAR IN SAN DIEGO!!! 


San Diego School 
of Arts and Crafts 


“The Art School on the Cliffe 
at Beach” 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, 
Director, Former Director 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


5116 Narragansett Ave., San Diego 7 














CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teachi: ng 

DEAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $30 a Semester. 
8. 












Write for 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. Y¥. 19 CO. 5-8708 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NORTO 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education ( ). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) . 


Bulletins on request. 
OESIGN WORKSHOP... 


ARCHIPENKO 


ART SCHOOL 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE SUMMER 
QUARTERS . . . . WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


ELIOT O'HARA 


Watercolor Course 
TWELVE WEEKS 
BEGINNING JANUARY 2 
W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 





. Nyack, N. Y. 





| CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
U we OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
Advertising and Commercial Art 
eacher-Training 
pues Pv emo 
Write for catalogue 


5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 










Calif. 





Atherton Exhibition 


[Continued from page 19] 


of the present canvases that illustrates 
the change in his artistic performance 
is The Yellow Tower, in which the 
mass of the tower, the solidity of the 
yellow mountains in the distance, the 
thrust of the green water tower and 
the heap of dismantled timbers in the 
foreground are all integrated into 
sound spatial design. 

In Cereus, there is the more familiar 
piling up of one dark tone upon an- 
other relieved and intensified by the 
pallid moonlight and the reflections in 
the dark water. One of the most imagi- 
native paintings is The Dead Forest, in 
which curiously gnarled tree forms rise 
out of dark water. Deep shadows, a pal- 
lor of moonlight and a rising mist in 
the distance sustain an eerie atmos- 
phere of unreality despite the meticu- 
lous realism of the tree forms. 

As always in this artist’s work, the 
impeccable craftsmanship and subtlety 
of the modulations of color both make 
a deep impression. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


“Screen Publicists in Art” 


Prizes, an array of sponsoring screen 
stars, and finally an auction will ac- 
company an exhibition of the creative 
work of New York’s motion picture art- 
ists and press agents, to be held at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries during the 
first half of November as an activity 
of the Screen Publicists Guild. 

A jury comprised of Paul Strand, 
Waldo Peirce, Raphael Soyer, Henry 
Botkin, Dong Kingman, Lionel Reiss 
and Robert Gwathmey will select win- 
ners in three media—oil painting, black 
and whites and photography. Zero Mos- 
tel will act as master of ceremonies at 
the auction which will be held on the 
final day of the show which will be 
November 15. 


News from New Hampshire 


At the 6th annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Art Association in 
Concord, the following new officers 
were elected: president, Lois Bartlett 
Tracy; vice president, John Chandler; 
secretary, Cornelia Schoolcraft; treas- 
urer, Mrs. William Foster. An exhibi- 
tion of members’ work will be held at 
the University of New Hampshire dur- 
ing December. Any artist living or 
painting for one month out of the year 
in the state is eligible for membership 
in the organization. 


COLORADO SPRING 
FINE ARTS CENTE 


Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


connnesnaiapeienaninaeieshonniaaneaneasinnesnaeneenerorantienaamere, 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


RINELING 2" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievab'y lov 
cost. Write for catalog & folder “‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ 
Address: Jas. A. 
MeClendon, 
Exec. Secretary 


Sarasota. FLORI DA 





ZADKINE 


SCHOOL OF MODERN 
SCULPTURE & DRAWING 
Paris, France 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
Approved under G.I. Bill 


e 
For information write 
Macdougall, 38 Union Square, N. Y. 3 


RHODE ISLAND 


SC int., advertising, indus. design. 
DESIGN = Textile eng. design; painting, {1 
OF lus., sculpture, architecture, land- 
scape architectare, art educ. 16 

bidgs., textile plant, studios, labs, 

B.S. dorms, museum, theatre. Social 
Reoaters rogram. Coed. Eat. 1817. Catalog. 
” 18 College St., Providence 3, &. 1. 


School of Design for Women 
102nd YEAR. Design, illustration 
and advertising, interior decoration, 


fashion design, fashion illustration, 
ine arts, teacher training. B.F.A. 


INSTITUTE . all courses. Photo;raphy, pup- 


petry, jewelry, ceramics. Residences. 
OF A R T 










Oldest school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog on request. 
1326 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 
Still Life—Figure-Portrait~Landscape 
Special Outdoor Painting Trips 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St, N. Y. GC. e 


GR 5-7159 


AKT f chicape INSTITUTE 


School. of Arts, Chicago Sculp- 
ture. con eee and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction. 
Dress Design. Teacher Training. Accredited. De- 
grees. Diploma. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 





Chicage 3, Ullnols. Bex 100 


PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


Jerry Farnsworth 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JANUARY lst TO MAY Ist 
Approved Under G.I. Bill 


Write for Circular: 131 N. Pineapple Ave. 
Sarasota, Fla. 








JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial "Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E, Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


SCHOOL of the 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 
524 WICK AVE., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Instructors CLYDE SINGER—FRED YOST 
Fer catalog address the secretary 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS . 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute From Nov. 3: Paint- 
ings by Roy Wilhelm. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 25: Charies 
Sheeler Survey Exhibition. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum To Nov. 15: Ist 
Southeastern Annual. 

AUBURN, N., Y. 

Cayuga Museum 7o Nov. 15: 10th 
Annual Finger Lakes Art Exhibi- 
tion. 

BALTIMORRE, MD. 

Museum of Art Nov. 5-27: Pedro 
Figari. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Art Nov.: Animals in 
Art. 

Margaret Brown Gallery Jo Nov. 9: 
Paintings by Channing Hare. 

Doll & RRichards To Nov. 16: 
Paintings by Stephen Etnier. 
Institute of Modern Art Nov.; 10th 
Anniversary Retrospective. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Nov.: Con- 
temporary British Paintings; The 
Patteran. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Associated American Artists To Nov. 
15: Paintings by Henry A. Botkin. 
Art Institute Nov.: English Master- 
pieces; Lithographs, Richard Flor- 


sheim. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 15: 4 Mod- 
ern Sculptors. 

Taft Museum 7o Nov. 30: Art € 
Fashion of Renaissance. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Nov. 17: War- 
shawsky € Kalish Memorial Show. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Nov.: 19th Cen- 
tury French Paintings; Prints by 
Carlos Merida. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Nov. 10: 
Age of Titign. 

DALLAS, TEX: 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Nov. 25: 
Works by De Forrest Judd; To 
Nov. 10: Contemporary Architec- 
ture of Southwest; American Folk 


Art. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery To Nov. 23: 
American Contemporaries; From 
Nov. 10: Annual Quad-City Artists 
Show. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Nov.: Ohio Print Mak- 
ers 20th Annual; Ohio Watercolor 
22nd Annual Circuit Exhibition. 
DECATUR, ILL. 

Art Center To Nov. 24: 4th An- 
nual of Illinois Artisis. 


DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Nov. 7-30: Contem- 
porary French Painting; Sculpture 
by Marian Buchan. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 12: 
American Art Week. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum From Nov. 
9: Conn. Watercolor Society An- 
nual. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts From Nov. 
10: 8th Texas General. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute Nov.: Bri- 
tannica Collection; To Nov. 14: 
Indiana Artists Group. 
JOHNSTON, PA. 

Art Institute To Nov. 11: 
Artists 14th Annual. 
KANSAS CITYY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery Nov.: Chinese Paint- 
ing; Etchings by Goya. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Watercolor Society To 
26th Annual. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Memorial Museum To Nov. 
21: 1946 Chicago Annual Selec- 
tion. 

MADISON, WIS. 

University of Wisconsin From Nov. 
7: 13th Annual. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Mem. Art Gallery To Nov. 
25: Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Nov. 6-27: 
Works by Le Corbusier. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Nov.: 3 Centuries of 
Brivish Art. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Nov.: 32nd Lo- 
cal Artists Annual. 

Walker Art Center Nov.: Paintings 
by Lenore Erik-Alt, Agnes Sims. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 24: 16th 
N. J. Staie Annual. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


November 1, 1946 


Allied 


Nov. 28: 


Allison Gallery 





A'abama Art League From Nov. 
10: 17:h Jury Annual. 

MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Pat Wall Gallery To Nov. 17: Paint- 
ings by Edward Corbett. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum VNov.: 
New Jersey. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum of Art To Nov. 
18: Expressionism in Prints. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 24: Society 
of Arts Fall Show; Work by Greta 
Matson. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Memorial Nov.: Myra Big- 
gerstaf; James Boyle; Latin Amer- 
ican Drawings. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Nov. 23: Calif. 
Watercolor 26th Annual; Nov.: 
Kievits Loan Collection. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

American Swedish Museum To Nov. 
11: Paintings by Edward Gustave 
Jacobson. 

Penn. Academy of Fine Arts To 
Nov. 24: 44th Watercolor & Print 
Annual; 45th Miniatures Annual; 
Paintings by Hobson Pittman. 

Art Alliance Nov.: Paintings by 
Elias Newman, Martin Freedman; 
Works by James Prestini, Fran- 
cisco Dosamantes. 


Owned in 


McClees Galleries 7'0 Nov. 23: Works 
by Paulette Van Roekens. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 17: Wanda 
Gag Memorial. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To Nov. 24: 
Bucks County Artists Group. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Nov.: 
in U.S. 1946. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Nov.: Oregon Guild; 
Permanent Collection Selections. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 13: 
Paintings by Robert Gwathmey. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum T7o Nov. 18: 
Works by Charles Wimar. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery & School of Art To Nov. 
22: Rouault Prints; Twin City 
Artists Group. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Nov.: North- 
ern Calif. Arts Annual; Etchings 
by Maz Pollak. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum 7o Nov. 
20: Paintings by Dan Lutz. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Jo Nov. 
11: Paintings by August Mosca, 
Leah Rinne Hamilton; To Nov. 
15: Paintings by Abraham Ratt- 
ner. 


Painting 


De Young Memorial Museum From 


Nov. 5: Paintings by Marsden 
Hartley. 
Gump Galleries From Nov. 10: 


New French Paintings. 

Museum of Art From Nov. 8: Wo- 
men Artists 21st Annual. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Art Center Nov.: 2nd lowa Water- 
color Annual, 
STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 
Vanbark Studios Nov.: 
Karfiol. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: 11th 
National Ceramic Exhibition. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
From Nov. 10: War's Toll of 
Italian Art. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery Nov.: Works by 
Rodin; New Acquisitions Rosen- 
wald Collection. 

Smithsonian Institution From Nov. 
6: 9th Metropolitan State Art 
Contest. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Nov.: 
Pioneers of Modern Art in America. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery From Nov. 8: Works 
by Diego Rivera. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Nov.: 38rd Annual Del- 
aware Show. 


Works by 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Nov. 4- 
23; Sculpture by Nat Werner. 
Acquavella Galleries (32E57) Nov.: 
Fine Paintings. 
Alonzo Gallery (58W57) Nov.: Con- 
temporary Americans. 
(32E57) To Nov. 
15: Etchings by Various Artists. 
America House (485 Madison) 7o 
Nov. 12: Skilled Hands. 
American British Art Center (44W 
56) To Nov. 16: Watercolor € 
Gouache Group. 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (Central Pk. W. at 79) 
Nov.: France Comes Back; Native 
Carvings. 
Architectural League (115E40) To 
Nov. 16: American Art Week. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nov. 
9: Works by Marjory Goodnow ¢€ 
Valerie Swensen; From Nov. 11: 
Works by Mabel Georgi, Edith 
Abbot. 

Art of this Century (30W57) To 
Nov. 9: Works by Hans Richter. 
Carl Ashby (18 Cornelia) To Nov. 

8: Moy, Kurzen. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Nov. 16: Umberto Ro- 
mano. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) From 
Nov. 11: Watercolors by John Mc- 
Coy. 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (58 
and 6th Ave.) To Nov. 15: 
Screen Publicists in Art. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
To Nov. 16: Paintings by Joseph 
Victor Gat‘o. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
16: Paintings by Andre Girard. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To Nov. 9: 
Paintings by Tommy Beere; From 
Nov. 10: Watercolors by Nath- 
an-el Dirk. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Zo Nov. 
9: Paintings by Dolia Lorain; 
Sculpture by Lillian Landis. 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
Nov.: Old Masters. 
Brooklyn Museum 
way) 
Group. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
16: Paintings by Kurt Roesch; 
Sculpture by Charles Cutler. 
Carroll Carstairs (11E57) From 
Nov. 5: Drawings by lone Robin- 
son. 
Century Association (7W43) From 
Nov. 6: Fall Exhibition by Artist 
Members. 
Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Nov. 
16: Works by Edna Tacon. 
Clay Club (4W8) From Nov. 4: 
Sculpture by Jean De Marco. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) From 
Nov. 4: 3 Watercoloris’s. 
Cowntown Gallery (32E51) To Nov. 
9: Works by Karl Zerbe; From 
Nov. 12: Paintings by Ruben Tam. 
Durand- Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
From Nov. 6: Paintings by Walt 
Kuhn. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) From 
Nov. 5: 10th Annual Exhibition 
of Old Master Drawings. 
Egan Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 18: 
Paintings by Joseph Krause. 


(Eastern Park- 
From Nov. 5: Vanguard 


Nov.: 


Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Nov. 16: 3 G.1.’s Group Show. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Nov. 
27: Works by William Fisher; To 


Nov. 10: Watercolors by Rose 
Nedwill. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
Nov. 6: Paintings by Mariano. 


Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nov. 
12: Watercolors by Martin Shalien- 
berger. 

French & Co. (210E57) 
9: Paintings by Lin’ott. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Nov.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Friedman Gallery 
Works by Florian. 

Galerie Neuf (342E79) Nov. 3-25: 
Paintings by Ben Wilson. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 14: Carmel 
Watercolor Group. 

Founders Exhibition 
Nov. 9: 
sen. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Nov.: 
Permanent Collection. 

Harlow & Co. (42E57) Nov. 2-30: 
E’chings by Rembrandt &€ Whistler. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Nov. 30: 
Paintings by Jean Hugo. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) From 
Nov. 4: Little Old New York. 

Kleeman Galleries (65E57) Nor. 
2-23: Oils by Johannes Schiefer: 
Nov. 4-23: Paintings of New Enxo- 
land. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) Nor. 4- 
23: 100th Anniversary Review. 
Kootz Gal'ery (15E57) To Nor. 9: 
Paintings by Carl Holty. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Nov. 16: New Group. 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Nor 
7: Paintings by A. 8S. Bayplinson: 
Nov. 9-30: Watercolors by Frances 
Pratt. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
Nov. 5-23: Sculpiure by Jose De 
Rievera. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Nov. 9: John Atherton. 


To Nov. 


(20E49) Nor.: 


(55E57) To 
Paintings by Dines Carl- 


Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Nov. 22: Modern French Still 
Lifes. 


Joseph Luyber Galleries (Fifth at 
8, Hotel Brevoort) To Nor. 16: 
Paintings by Judith Ro*hschild. 
Macbeth Galleries (11E57) 7o Nov. 
9: Paintings by Olin Dows; Nov. 
11-30: Watercolors and Drawings 
by Ogden Pleissner. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Nov. 
9: Works by Mary D. Coies. 
Pierre Matisse (41E57) Nor. 5-30: 
Works by Yves Tanguy. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) From Nov. 8: McClellan 
Collection; To Nov. 24 :War's Toll 
of Italian Art; To Nov. 17: Water- 
colors of American Birds. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Nov. 9: Paintings by Gladys 
Rockmore Davis. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Nov. 
16: Works by Ferdinand Warren. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) Nov. 4- 
16: Paintings by Margaret Hos- 
kins. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Nov.: 14 Americans; To Nov. 10: 
Paintings by Florine Stettheimer, 


Modern Handmade Jewelry. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Nov.: Fall Exhibition of 
Contemporary Works. 

National Academy (1083 Fifth) 
From Nov. 12: 8th Annual of 
Miniatures; 31st Print Annual. 
New Age Gallery (138W15) To 
Nov. 14: Group Show. 

Newhouse Gallery (15E57) Nov. 
2-18: Paintings by Anna E. Melt- 
zer. 

New School for Social Research 
(66W12) Nov. 5-9: Group Show. 
New York Historical Society (170 
Central Pk. W.) To Nov. 24: Al- 
lied Artists 33rd Annual; Nov.: 
The Historic Hudson. 

Newton Galleries (11E57) Nor. 5- 
16: Portraits by Fred 8. Boyko. 


Nicholson Gallery (69E57) Nov.: 
American Pain‘ings. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Nov.: 


Works by Paul Klee. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) Nor. 2-30: 
New Works by Chagall. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Nor. 4- 
16: Guatema'a ty Hubert Davis. 
Harry Shaw Newman Galery (150 
Lexington) Nov.: American Genre. 
Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) To 
Nov. 9: Paintings by Ad Rein- 
hardt. 
Passedoit 


r.22- 


Gallery (121E57) Nov. 
Images by Jean Guerin. 
Pen & Brush (16E10) To Nov. 7: 
Fall Show of Printmakers and 
Illust-ators. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) Nov. 4-30: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) Nov.: Drav- 
ings by John Graham. 

Portraits, Ine. (460 Park) To Nov. 
9: The Wyeth Family. 

Prologue Gallery (Park Ave. Thea- 
tre at 59) To Nov. 7: Group 
Show. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To Nov. 
16: Works by Reginald Marsh. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) To Nov. 5: The Patteran. 
Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal) 


Nov.: Paintings by Harry Rose- 
land; Watercolors by Cart Benton 
Compton. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Grenwich) To 
Nov. 16: Paintings by Lucille 


Wallenrod. 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) To 
Nov. 9: Works by Max Weber. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Nov. 8: Black and White Exhibi 
tion. 

Shacht Galleries (23E64) To Nov. 
10: Paintings by Louise Schacht. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) 
Old Masters. 


Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Nov.: Selected Paintings. 

Jacques Seligmann (5E57) To Nov. 
6: The Climactic Years in Cubism; 
From Nov. 12: Selections from 
Provincetown Exhibition. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) Works 
by Riva Helfond, Sylvia Wald. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) To 
Nov. 13: Works by Emil Ganso. 

Wildenstein & €o. (19E64) To Nov. 
23: Works by Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Willard Gallery (32257), Nov. 5-30: 
Works ty Schanker. 


Nov.: 
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NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD & CONROW 
154 West 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, Bast Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Licoyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GOKDON 
WILLIAM FLORENCE LLOYD 


H. GOMPERT, NILS 
‘TON 


GRANT, 
DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, 


HOHMAN, 
PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. 


GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 


. CARL! STOOPS, 
FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


In Appreciation 

The fine editorial in the last issue of 
Art Dicest about American Art Week 
and the League, from the very flexible 
pen of Editor Boswell went deep into 
the hearts of our Board. This is our 
appreciation. 

We are reminded of the long and 
pleasant association between the maga- 
zine and our groups, initiated by Bos- 
well, pere, who recognized in the young 
and militant League a much needed 
champion for our artists and American 
art. 

We joined forces and each grew in 
numbers and strength. Peyton Boswell, 
the elder, had confidence in the make- 
up of the League and its purposes and 
backed us unstintingly, and Peyton, Jr., 
took up when the final call came for his 
father. 

They have watched and chronicled 
our unceasing battles—for permanent 
and guaranteed colors; for our fight 
against the practice of having foreign 
artists paint our official portraits which 






were paid for with tax-payer’s money; 
to close fake galleries, and to land 
frauds behind prison bars; to safe- 
guard the artist in the reproduction 
rights of his work; to lift unjust and 
discriminatory taxes; and in many 
other activities. 

The Dicest has supported our efforts 
to build American Art Week. In turn 
we supported ArT DIGEST when an un- 
derhanded discrimination was being 
perpetrated against it. In our union 
there has been strength. All in all, it 
has been a pleasant association through 
almost two decades. 


Another Tax Problem 


Now we have a good one. It is a 
tough nut to crack and it seems to us 
to be both unjust and inequitable. 

One of our artists has a commission 
which is being revived now that the war 
is over. He has been giving it much 
attention and a considerable expendi- 
ture, believing it would be revived if 
and when Peace ever rapped at our 
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purity. 


booklet. 


Geek 


Permanent Pigments Oil Color has pro- 
vided finest quality paint to the artist for 
many years. The assurance of quality and 
a sound technic is based on an entirely 
permanent list of pigments ground in the 
most durable medium, formulation from 


the data of experience and research, grinds 
of full strength and brilliance. 


Certified conformance to the Standard, 
Artists Oil Paints CS98-42, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, insures 
highest color strength, purity, high qual- 
ity. Guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion on the label as specified by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League insures 
complete knowledge of materials, also 


Ask for the free 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


€OLGR 


28 page technical 


NORWOOD STA. 





door. It now appears that it will be 
carried out. It is a sizeable work and 
will probably bring a very commensur- 
ate return. Moreover the reproduction 
rights will yield more than the painting. 

But—the returns will likely accrue 
this coming year, at least the greater 
part of them and the income tax, as 
near as we can ascertain, will be levied 
in that year. It would seem this might 


justly spread over the whole period of | 
his work, as it is in the oil business and | 


certain other businesses. 

A new oil well comes in and blows 
its head off the first year—maybe the 
first few months, and then it settles 
back to a production of a fourth or a 
tenth, or less of its initial spout. The 
tax is estimated on the average pro- 
duction for three years. That was the 
way it was figured some years ago and 
it is presumed this still holds. 

In some cases an artist works for 
three or four years on an assignment. 
In most cases he is paid something as 
he goes along, but not always. This 
artist will receive nothing until his 
work is completed. Then it will come in 
one large bunch, and from the look of 
things the income tax boys will be right 
at hand to take a large bite right out 
of his neck. Under the circumstances it 
will be a big one and it is going to hurt. 
It will cut his return away below the 
original figure when the first arrange- 
ments were made. 

He cannot hope to have the pre-war 
price revised. Funds are not available 
to do it. He has already done a lot of 
work. Of course the League is doing 
everything possible to obtain relief but 
hopes are rather slim. Here is some- 
thing for every artist to think about! 


Let’s Have an Art Commission 

Since this concerns my own people— 
those closest to me in my thoughts and 
affections—what is here said is some- 
what personal. This is about Kansas— 
the very center of the country—the hub 
around which the rest of it turns. My 
loyalty and love for the State is so 
great that I am frequently referred to 
as a “professional Kansan.” 

This preface is because brashness in 
talking back to a parent is no indica- 
tion of any lacking of that family love. 
It may not be an immutable right to do 
so, but there has been a lot of it since, 
I presume, the time of little Cain and 
Abel. 

Kansas, with all its glories, the most 
self-sufficient State in our Union, is not, 
of course, without certain flaws and 
weaknesses. It never does anything by 
halves, and when it goes off the beaten 
path, one would think it rocket-pro- 
pelled. But these lapses are few and far 
between. 

Some years ago—many—a legisla- 
ture declared that “Art in Kansas is on 
the bum.” Which may have been more 
or less true. Like Topsy, it “jest 
growed,” for it had no parents to guide 
it. Boards were set up to look after the 
hogs and the hay, the railroads and 
taxes, but our artistic soul never had 
a mirror to look into. 

Its State Capitol building is a com- 
mendable piece of architecture which 
was designed by a competent firm in 
Louisville, but it can point with pride 
to but few other state buildings. Those 
on its college and university campus 
grounds are mostly of the hit or miss 
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variety, and the interior decorations are 
something we would not want anyone 
who had any knowledge of such things 
to see. In this severely classical State 
House, the Bank Commissioner’s suite, 
for instance in its decor, was “art 
niveau,” which was the ultra of the 
period in which it was painted. 

The old and first capitol building, 
out on the military reservation at Fort 
Riley, went through a restoration and 
face-lifting process some years ago. 
This was rather a nice piece of early 
American construction, before the days 
of the Mansard roof and other “mod- 
ern” flairs which later invaded our cul- 
ture. In this restoration, a Missouri 
Pacific depot roof was added instead of 
the flush-roof of its own period. 

Standing with one of Topeka’s pub- 
lishers under the big cottonwood at 
the southeast angle of the State House, 
we counted more than twenty different 
kinds and colors of window shades. No 
Kansas housewife would tolerate that 
in her home. A mural I painted for the 
Kansas participation in the Pan-Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco in 1915 
was awarded a Grand Prize. When this 
mural was brought back to Topeka, 
some inspired genius had the brilliant 
idea to cut the central symbolical fig- 
ure of Kansas from the center of the 
huge painting and frame it to hang in 
the Governor’s office. The rest of the 
canvas was thrown away. 


All of which may lead you to surmise 
that the State has no Art Commission. 
For that matter, neither have a lot of 
other states. When the subject of art 
comes up it is usually in the shape of 
some spontaneous emotion, and as in 
most mob affairs, the results are not 
always pleasant. Mostly our editors 
take over the function or have it hung 
on them. 

These widest quoted of any State 
group can do a job of boosting, or fash- 
ion words together that is the envy of 
the whole profession. But when it 
comes to art—well, they show that long 
lack of the brass rail, where they may 
nonchalantly hook one foot and with 
fingers wrapped caressingly around a 
glass, study art on the walls back of 
the polished bar. So, when it comes to 
art they mostly play by ear. 

Now disturbing word comes that they 
are again contemplating a campaign of 
pennies or dimes among the school chil- 
dren for the purpose of having an un- 
der-study paint up some murals from 
some sketches another man left. A 
scare is being thrown that this must be 
done to keep them from falling into the 
hands of Nebraska. Kansas should not 
be selfish. Let Nebraska have them, but 
it is dollars to dough-nuts, or what- 
have-you, that Nebraska doesn’t want 
them and has no use for them. 

This all brings us to the desperate 
need for an Arts Commission in the 
State. A Commission composed of peo- 
ple who have some knowledge of such 
matters, should have authority over 
everything which relates to the State’s 
buildings and their treatment, landscap- 
ing, and decoration. 

This should be a must with our next 
legislature and have careful study, as 
was done when the New York City 
Charter was drawn and its Fine Arts 
Commission was created under the 
guidance of none other than Elihu Root. 
Not every one is equipped for such serv- 
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ice. A person’s vote-getting ability or 
geographical location or social standing 
should have no status or consideration 
in the make-up of this Commission. 

It is time the State of Kansas got 
some competent advice in its relations 
with the arts, especially at this time 
when memorials are to the fore. Art is 
the final achievement of every civiliza- 
tion. Let us be assured ours is in step 
with the unparalleled advancement of 
the Sunflower State in other ways. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


What Was It That Barnum Said? 


From Paris comes news that will be 
disquieting to many of our “art pat- 
rons.” We mean the kind that simply 
must keep abreast of the times because 
it is the smart thing to do. 

To those who convinced themselves 
it marked real sophistication to have a 
Picasso or Utrillo or a Renoir on their 
walls, this news may make them go 
back and gradually give a look, as our 
friend Milt Gross so aptly put it, at 
their acquisitions of these “masters” 
which had previously given such a lift 
to their social morale. 

For now it is transpiring the Paris 
police have disclosed a lady, or we may 
say, a female painter, who has been 
simulating these aforementioned artists 
so nicely that she has been kept terribly 
busy turning out fakes for which she 
gets 1,000 francs. This seems to be 
hardly enough for her accomplices re- 
sold them for 70,000 francs—mostly to 
Americans. 

At the present time there are so 
many things to shed our tears over 
that we simply have no time for our 
unfortunate art patrons. We have re- 
peatedly mentioned that there are more 
fake old masters over here than there 
are genuine. This is certainly the mar- 
ket for “Alaska diamonds” in art. 


Chapter Activities 


GARDEN CITY EXHIBITION— The Art 
League of Nassau County is observing 
American Art Week with an exhibition 
in the large lounge of the Garden City 
Hotel, opening November 3 and contin- 
uing until November 20. The show is 
staged by Cyril A. Lewis, president; 
Stephen J. Voorhies, chairman; and 
Gladys Richardson Jones, vice chair- 
man. 

STATEN ISLAND—This show is being 
held at the Staten Island Museum of 
Art with Percy Leason, Chairman of 
the Staten Island Chapter, directing it. 

Kansas—One activity is the travel- 
ling exhibition of the Prairie Print 
Makers which makes a tour of the 
State. It is welcomed by many sponsors 
and has grown steadily since it was in- 
augurated some years ago. It brings 
very satisfactory returns to its mem- 
bers. John Helm, Jr., ‘is the organizing 
genius behind it. Mr. Helm is also State 
Director for American Art Week—a 
resourceful and energetic organizer. 


The Honor Roll 


The first nomination for a place on 
the Honor Roll is announced by Mrs. 
Percy Decker in behalf of our Catskill 
(New York) Chapter. This is a well- 
deserved tribute to a great man in 
American art whose name we may not 
at this time disclose. We congratulate 
the Catskill members and hope they 
will be an inspiration to others. 





REMBRANDI 
a 


TALENS & SON Inc 


The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 


properly packed there is always 
the chance of damage. You need 
not have this worry if you let ex- 
perienced men, such as we em- 
ploy, pack and ship your works 
of art. Our 79 years’ experience 
speaks for reliability. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 

— Founded 1854 — 
FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 





SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


ROBERT ROSENTHAL, INC. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
JUST RECEIVED!!! 


BELGIAN 82° LINEN CANVAS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


41 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3 


JOSEPH 
MAYER 


COMPANY 


5 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, W. Y. 









Supplies 


FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 

TORS, DRAFTSMER, 

SIGNMEN, AND STUD- 
ENTS 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algonquin 4-9871 
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Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Uni- 

ere to Ow versity, Open to residents of Ohio, Ind., 

Tll., W. Va., Penn., Ky. Media: oil and 

watercolor. Jury. Prizes: $450 for awards 
in prizes and purchases. Entry cards due 
Feb. 15, 1947. Work due Feb. 10-21, 1947. 
For entry cards and further information 
write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


| AM PROUD 
TO ANNOUNCE 


that | have been discharged from 
the Army and have reopened my 
frame shop at a new location. | 
hope that | may renew the ac- 
quaintance of the many artists, 
collectors, and galleries | had the 
privilege of serving previously. 


Offering suggestions te artists who wish. 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 


this column up to date.—The Editor. Clearwater, Fla. 


20TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Dec. 5-8, 
Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. Open 
to artist members of the Federation mem- 
ber clubs. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture, pastel, drawing, etching, print. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee: $1 for each entry. En- 
try slip due: Nov. 20. Work due: Nov. 27. 


For further infermation write Mr. George 
W. J. Ger. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL VII. 
Feb. 12-Mar. 9, 1947, Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists in 
U. S. & Canada. Media: drawing. Jury. No 
entry cards used, but on back of each 


drawing, letter or type artist’s name, re- Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ALEXANDER LUZAK 


MIDTOWN FRAME 
SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
ENdicott 2-1284 


MORILEA cre pon 


THE WORLD’S FINEST DRAWING PAPERS 


‘CANSON-MONTGOLFIER 
" WHITE AND 

: N GR ES 24 COLORS 
"MI-TEINTES” TINTED PASTEL Ano 


WATERCOLOR PAPER 


“AQUARELLE™ WATERCOLOR PAPER 
MICHALLET 


WHITE CHARCOAL PAPER OF DISTINCTION 
The MORILLA COMPANY NEW YORK 10 


20 YEARS 


HE ArT DIGEST has just com- 

pleted 20 years of reporting 
the news and opinions of the art 
world. In these 20 years The Art 
Digest has become America’s lead- 
ing news magazine of art with 
the largest national circulation. 
It covers individual and group ex- 
hibitions by new as well as estab- 
lished artists. It presents country- 
wide museum activities and no- 
table foreign events. Each issue 
carries a complete listing of cur- 
rent exhibitions together with a 
“Where to Show” and competition 
guide for artists. Its reviews of 
new art books is widely quoted. 
As a supplement to scholarly 
quarterlies, The Art Digest has 
proved its value in college Art 
Departments and America’s lead- 
ing art museums. 


Why not get this service now by 
subscribing to The Art Digest for 
only $4 per year, or maybe you 
would like to send it to a friend. 
Two years only $7. 


eee ease eeeseessseseseessssen 
Please send The ART DIGEST for § 
() one year, [] two years. Enclosed § 
please find: 

_] check 

_] money order 

| bill me 
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turn address, title of drawing medium and 
price, also if willing that works be cir- 
cuited for further exhibit after Albany 
showing. Work due: Feb. 1, 1947. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


7TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION OF 


THE WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 
BAMA. Dec. 1-31. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: transparent and opaque watercolor. 
Prizes. For further information write 
Maltby Sykes, Pres., Watercolor Society of 
Alabama, Auburn, Ala. 


New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 121ST 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION—1ST HALF. Jan. 
4-22, 1947. National Academy Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks available 
at Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave. Work due 
Dec. 9 & 10. 


AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY 


80TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 17- 
Mar. 2, 1947. National Academy Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor. 
Entry fee $2.00. Work due Jan. 27. For 
further information call Mr. White, LAurel- 
ton 8-3725. 


UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 1947 ART 


EXHIBITION. January 4-18, 1947. Arch- 
itectural League of New York. Open to all 
merchant seamen who were active during 
the war. Media: all. Any number of entries 
may be submitted. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
December 1, 1946. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Isabel F. Peterson, Direc- 
tor, Art Exhibition, United Seamen’s Ser- 
vice, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 


AUDUBON ARTISTS FIFTH ANNUAL EX- 


HIBITION. Nov. 24-Dec. 15, New York 
City. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
black and white. Jury. Cash prizes and 
four gold medals. Entry fee $3. Open to all 
artists. For entry rules write Audubon Art- 
ee (fifth floor) 107 Chambers Street, 
a ee See ee 


ARTISTS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 4th AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 17-Dec. 8. Riv- 
erside Museum. Open to all professional 
artists. All media. $2 exhibition fee. For 
further information call GRamercy 3-5940. 


Portland, Maine 


64TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS, 


WATERCOLORS, PASTELS. March 2-30, 
1947. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Open to living American Artists. 
Jury. Fee $1. Entry cards and works due 
Feb. 16, 1947. No prizes. For further in- 
formation write Bernice Breck, Secretary, 
Portland Society of Art, 111 High St., 
Portland, Maine. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


33RD CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF ETCH- 


ERS ANNUAL. Dec. 2-31. Gumps Gallery. 
Open to all printmakers. All media. Prizes. 
Fee $2. Entry blanks due Nov. 10. For 
further information write Charles Suren- 
dorf, Secretary, 163 Liberty St., San Fran- 
cisco 10, Calif. 


Wichita, Kan. 


16TH ANNUAL GRAPHIC ART EXHIBIT. 


Jan. 4-31. Wichita Art Association Gal- 
leries. Open to American artists. Media: 
block prints, wood engravings, lithographs, 
etchings, dry points, aquatints, mezzotints, 
silk screens. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Work due before Dec. 10. For further in- 
formation write Wichita Art Association, 
401 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


1947 DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EX- 


HIBITION. April 13-May 11, 1947. Wi- 
chita Art Association. Open to all crafts- 
men artists. Media: textile weaving, silver- 
smithing, jewelry, metalry, ceramic and 
ceramic sculpture. Jury. Prizes totalling 
$400. Entry fee $2. Entry cards due March 
24, 1947. Work due March 24, 1947. For 
further information write Wichita Art As- 
sociation, 401 North Belmont, Wichita 8. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Athens, Ohio 


FIFTH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & 


WATERCOLOR SHOW. March 1-21, 1947. 


45TH 


FIRST ANNUAL 


FRIENDS OF CANADIAN ART FIRST 


(REORGANIZED) ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF GRAPHIC ARTS. Opening Nov. 
18. Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Open to 
artists of Western Michigan. Media: hand- 


made prints. Jury. Awards. HEntry blanks 


due Nov. 2; work due Nov. 9. For further 
information write Grand Rapids Art Gal- 
lery, 230 E. Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUM- 
BERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS. Feb. 2- 
Mar. 2, 1947. Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to artists of Harris- 
burg, Pa. south to Winchester, Va. Fred- 
erick, Md. west to Cumberland, Md. Media: 
all. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Jan. 1, 1947. Work due Jan. 1-15. For 
further information write Dr. J. R. Craft, 


Director Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


Newark, N. J. 


NEW_ JERSEY WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 


5TH ANUAL OPEN EXHIBITION. Dec. 
2-23. Newark Arts Club. Open to residents 
of New Jersey. For entry cards and infor- 
mation write to Herbert Pierce, Secretary, 
291 Millburn Ave., Millburn, N. J. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL 


Fine Arts Center. Open to artists of 

Va., Ky., Ohio, Pa., and D. C, Media: oils 
and watercolors. Entry cards due: Mar. 15. 
Work due: Mar. 22. For further informa- 
tion write Tom Foster, Director, Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


SHOW. April 7-May 4, 1947. Farkerena 


Seattle, Wash. 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- — 


WEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 5-Apr. 6, 
1947. Seattle Art Museum. Jury. Purchase | 
prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry blanks and fee 
due by Feb. 10. Prints due by Feb. 12. 
For further information write Eleanor Hon- — 
nigfort, 713—16 Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 


28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE — 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. Feb. 2- © 
23. Museum of Fine Arts. Open to League 
members of 1946-1947 season. Media: oils, 
watercolor, sculpture, drawing. Prizes to- ~ 
taling $200. Jury. Work due Jan. 27, 1947. 
For further information write Mrs. Edna | 
B. Miller, 97 Spring St., Springfield 5, Mass. ~ 
Washington, D. C. 
SXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY ART. December. Corcoran | 
Gallery. Open to artists within 20 mile 
radius of Gallery. All media. Jury. Entry 


fee $1. For further information write Cor- 
coran Gallery. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


12TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION. 


Jan. 1-26. Butler Art Institute. Open to” 
artists of Ohio, Pa., Ind, W. Va. Va 

Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Work 

due Nov. 17-Dec.. 8. For further informa- 

tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, | 
524 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHER7, 
36 Hour Delivery 36 


We Specialize in PHOTOGRAPHING 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
507 Fifth Ave. Suite 905 MU 2-6924 


The Art Digest” 
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